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A nation which lets incapables teach it, while the capable men and women only feed, 
clothe, or amuse it, is committing intellectual suicide—EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 
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On April 5, 1924 


The State Textbook Commission 


OF RENTUCHKY 


adopted 


Brigham & McFarlane’s Geographies 
Halleck’s History of Our Country 
Elson’s Modern Times and the Living Past 
Hunter’s New Essentials of Biology 
Halleck’s History of American Literature 
Hoadley’s Essentials of Physics, Revised 
Hoadley’s Laboratory Handbook of Physics 
Espinosa & Allen’s Spanish Grammar 
Robbins’ Plane Trigonometry 


for exclusive use in all schools under State adoption 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Incorporated 


CINCINNATI 
300 Pike Street 


CHICAGO 
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K. E. A. OFFICERS FOR 
1924-1925. 


PRESIDENT—Chas. A. Keith........... Richmond 
SECRETARY-TREASURER—R. E. Williams. Louisville 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


First VICE-PRESIDENT— 

Mrs. EN. Bolinger. ¢.4se.c 4 asc Maysville 
SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT— 

Geob MINACLE <, oo aren nica Sines Catlettsburg 
THIRD VICE-PRESIDENT— 

Ai ee MCANVEN, co) ctestieston yu tule Hickman 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Chas. A. Keith (Term expires 1925)..... Richmond 
M. E. Ligon (Term expires 1925)....... Lexington 
George Colvin (Term expires 1925)...... Louisville 


H. H. Cherry (Term expires 1926). .Bowling Green 
J. W. Bradner (Term expires 1926)... Middlesboro 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


CRESS EST d » a gaa Richmond 
PRS ase NN TUNNAIIS 3-0, Sis. cbs Goauah ie sva ras, Ge lees Louisville 
FIAGPRYAGAGON? os. oo esa owen dere Madisonville 
i CS EE a or a ae Hartford 
WEE OLEOD cs: a sisi slate oes wloiee at Paducah 
ASD) Ui es ECC Tec) is ea Lexington 
PNG MARRIES isi aes = sks avd deo ohne a ses Louisville 
GATT MASc 5 ri eee eee ieee Louisville 
BRR el MUNN cts aters aves die alo are yai@atecaes Hopkinsville 
WSICOUL INC WHALE cos). dis ia aver as ware siddlere Covington 
RIN EMO etal a tos ca alee, Louisville 
i ese Oe Die G ETT ee) 1c) : hh er Lexington 
Becta ce WS DEVIOUS oa Louisville 
bawrence Bradtord .:...606 006 oes Flemingsburg 
TESTES) 0c a eer Louisville 
Uitte b. C1 EN: | aa ee eA Owensboro 
NONI SAGO, 95 5.0 Scio ses aves inves dene Henderson 
RSS ROEM ior a sshs sale a jeoreveners Malev Bowling Green 
BS ROMMEL 5 beri gaiac ee aisiicsie Sons ss omar Louisville 
Mvanhhed 19 MBTOGETICK s o.5.5'< 66/5 seas eo’ Louisville 
irs: Chas, BOUNGERs.... 2 sid saves a eee Maysville 
13 OS (CHD a te i aA OAS Harrodsburg 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE. 


Two-Year Term. 


NBS IGEN AGT ICRC oi 935 a he chavo. lave osore Sie Selva Sore Paris 
George H. Turnipseed.........6cuc08e ec Maysville 
(ERS STINY fr DS | RR Shelbyville 
Betas EOAGI 5 is10::8: cts eres os sore da ons Ud ERY 
ANGE AS TE he ane ae era eer Richmond 
RRGUIET Wy NECHOIS§. «6 <:0 cs. oea odie we eee Princeton 


One-Year Term. 


j; V..Chapman, Chairman......<..... <>. Lexington 
Hudson Jenkins:......006.0000000< Dawson Springs 
SSRN TES Sa Vc Et ae Georgetown 
J OARTET ENG A ee ea Ae Middlesboro 
PORTH MOUSE. eg ereg vase g bile aieteceeeets Owensboro 
ESVTON WWI ATEICY oia.s occ coc 0 wines aves on Louisville 


READING CIRCLE BOARD. 


J. W. Ireland, Chairman— 

(Permiexpires 1925) 03... dese: Frankfort 
J. E. Coleman (Term expires 1925)....... Paducah 
O. S. Deming, Secretary- Manager— 

(Term: expires: 1926)... ......5....34 0:2 Cynthiana 
H. A. Babb (Term expires 1926)....Mt. Sterling 
C. A. Tanner (Term expires 1927)... Campbellsburg 
A. C. Burton (Term expires 1927)... Bowling Green 


MUSIC COMMITTEE. 


Caroline Bourgacd etic: is, oes sits ciiedie estes Louisville 


DECORATING COMMITTEE. 


Dy oni Tes At 0 SC) i nee Louisville 


DEPARTMENTAL OFFICERS FOR 
1924-1925. 


DEPARTMENT OF CITY 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


PRESIDENT—Harper Gatton......... Madisonville 
SECRETARY—J. W. Lancaster......... Georgetown 


DEPARTMENT OF COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


PRESIDENT—Mrs. I. S. Mason.......... Hartford 
SECRETARY—J. R. Meador.......... Hardinsburg 
DEPARTMENT OF HIGH SCHOOLS. 
PRESIDENT— Walter C. Jetton........... Paducah 
SECRETARY—Hattie Boyd.............. Louisville 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 


PRESIDENT—A. D. Harmon............ Lexington 
SECRETARY—Frank L. Rainey.......... Danville 
DEPARTMENT OF LANGUAGE. 
PRESIDENT—Lucy Higgins............. Louisville 
SECRETARY—W. W. Kitner............. Louisville 
DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS. 
PRESIDENT—Anna Voegtle............. Louisville 
SECRETARY—Mamie E. Schmidt........ Lexington 
DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE. 
PRESIDENT—J. H. Keck............. Hopkinsville 
SECRETARY—Clarence Clark......... Hopkinsville 
DEPARTMENT OF CHILD STUDY. 
PRESIDENT—Mrs. Chas. Bolinger..... _....Maysville 
SECRETARY—Adelbert Thomas.......... Louisville 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC. 
PRESIDENT—Lincoln Newhall.......... Covington 
SECRETARY—Helen Boswell............. Louisville 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION. 
PRESIDENT—J. W. Drye.......ccseeee: Louisville 


SECRETARY—Olla Stuber......0.. 6.0%. Louisville 
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E .W.A.ROWLES CO, 


M'F'RS-SCHOOL FURNITURE’& SUPPLIES 
202 REPUBLIC BUILDING - - - - LOUISVILLE, KY. 





publish the following: 


2. Scientific Equipment 
3. Window Shades 


N. C. Hammack 





Ask for catalog concerning line of equipment in which you are tetenested. We 


1. School Furniture and Supplies 


Kentucky Representatives 


4. Auditorium Chairs 
5. Filing Cabinets 
6. Playground Uquipment 


Virginia Luten 











DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY. 
PRESIDENT—Winifred D. Broderick. .....Louisville 
SECRETARY—Lula Rigsby..........Bowling Green 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
PRESIDENT—Lawrence Bradford... ..Flemingsburg 
SECRETARY—Russell Hunt. ......Maillersburg 
DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY AND CIVICS. 
PRESIDENT—R. L. Cave..... . .Harrodsburg 
SECRETARY—Neill Harris Roach... . Louisville 

DEPARTMENT OF KINDERGARTEN. 


PRESIDENT—Allene Seaton. ..Louisville 
SECRETARY—Lillie Bensinger. . . . . .Louisville 


DEPARTMENT OF RUR: AL SCHOOL 


TEACHERS. 
PRESIDENT—Ethel Clarke............. Owensboro 
SECRETARY—Mrs. M. B. Morris........ Louisville 


DEPARTMENT OF GRAMMAR GRADES 
AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 


PRESIDENT—W. M. Aton......... . Henderson 
SECRETARY— Mamie Harrison.......... "Owensboro 
DEPARTMENT OF PENMANSHIP. 
PRESIDENT—G. G. Craig.......... Bowling Green 


SECRETARY—Lorena Dumeyer. . .. Louisville 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH. 
PRESIDENT—E. B. Fowler...... . Louisville 
SECRETARY—Gordon Wilson . Bowling Green 
DEPARTMENT OF NORMAL SCHOOLS, 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 
PRESIDENT—W. S. Taylor. Se pe 
SECRETARY—Elizabeth Breckinridge. . . Louisville 








Education and Position 


Bowling Green Business University, 
BOWLING GREEN, KY. 


Accredited by University of Kentucky. 


Write for catalog. 











PROFESSIONAL CODE OF ETHICS. 


A report on a Professional Code of Ethics for 
Teachers has just been issued by the California 
Council of Education. It is by far the most com- 
prehensive that has come to our notice. Funda- 
mental, sincere and far- reaching, it should be read 
by every teacher interested in this subject. Recently 
this subject has interested many groups of teachers 
in various parts of our country, a strong desire for 
a recognized standard of professional conduct among 
school people being indicated. A careful study of 
the report suggested by the California Council of 
Education will, no doubt, inspire other groups of 
teachers to form similar ones. The following salient 
paragraphs are taken from this report: 


Loyal to Profession. 


Loyalty to our profession demands faithful alle- 
giance to its ideals and its aims, in both public and 
private behavior. It demands on all occasions an 
attitude of honor and respect for the profession 
of teaching. While “talking shop’? may not be 
always in the best of conversational taste, it is at 
least an indication of interest in one’s work, a 
thousand times preferable to the attitude of the 
unfaithful servant who prefers to camouflage his 
occupation. “The world rates you as you rate 
yourself.” The highest form of professional loy- 
alty requires that we inform ourselves fully on the 
great problems of public education, so that we shall 
be able to ‘‘talk shop’’ both wisely and well when 
the cause of childhood needs an advocate. 


Progress Through Professional Organization. 


Professional unity is the keynote of educational 
progress. Its purpose is five-fold: (1) To protect 
the rights and define the obligations of its member- 
ship; (2) To command public respect and confi- 
dence; (3) To stimulate professional and social 
consciousness; (4) To uphold the dignity, honor and 
efficiency of the teaching profession; (5) To main- 
tain and advance professional and educational 
welfare. 


It is not too much to say that teacher organiza- 
tion is the one medium through which these ends 
can be accomplished. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE. 
April 26, 1924. 


We, the members of the Legislative Committee, 
realizing that there will be another annual meeting 
of this body before the next session of the General 
Assembly, but believing it desirable to keep before 
us certain definite objectives, desire to offer the 
following resolutions: 

1. That we favor the creation of a bi-partisan 
State Board of Education with such personnel, 
powers and duties as will best serve the educa- 
tional interests of the State. 

2. We recommend that the attendance law be 
strengthened and made more specific as to juris- 
diction and penalty, with definite qualifications 
for attendance officers. 

3. We re-affirm our belief in the infinite ad- 
vantages of a STATE AID FUND for equalization 
and stimulation purposes, and recommend that 
some provision be made for same. 

4. We believe that the consolidation laws should 
be revised and made more specific, especially along 
the line desired and indicated by the county 
superintendents. 

5. We favor legislation making adequate pro- 
vision a a retirement fund for Kentucky teachers. 

6. e favor a special county tax for high school 
mg or the raising of the maximum limit of 
levy for county school purposes to at least 75c on 
the $100.00 of taxable property. 

7. We favor the present plan of selecting county 
superintendents and are opposed to any attempt 
to revert to the old method of election. 


J. VIRGIL CHAPMAN, Chairman, 
HOMER W. NICHOLS, 
W. L. JAYNE, 
BYRON We HARTL EY, 

. H. HOP 

W. BRADNER, 
R. E. BROACH, 
W. J. CAPLINGER, 
JUDSON JENKINS, 
MRS. JANE B. SHEETS, 
JOHN L. FOUST. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
NECROLOGY. 


The Committee on Necrology desires to mention 
the names of the following educators who were 
active and influential members of this association, 
but who have passed to their reward this year: 


Superintendent J. P. W. Brouse, Irvine, Ky. 

President J. G. Crabbe, State Teachers’ College, 
Greeley, Colorado. 

Principal H. B. Moore, Girls’ High School, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Miss Rosella Rucker, Girls’ High School, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


D. W. BRIDGES, 

T. A. HENDRICK, 

D. H. LYONS, 

H. A. BABB, 

RALPH E. HILL; 
Committee. 
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The Seine Educational Magazine | 


ata NE LIE EVER 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 
and PRIMARY PLANS 




















Normal Instructor 
and Primary Plans 


FOR TEACHERS OF ALL THE GRADES 
AND RURAL SCHOOLS 


Published monthly during the school year 
from September to June inclusive—ten 
large handsome numbers filled with the 
most helpful material for teachers that it 
is possible to obtain. 

The contents embrace every branch and 
phase of elementary school work. 

Many illustrations, including full page 
drawings for seat work, construction work, 


cut outs and language lessons; page and 
double-page poster patterns; jointed 
toys; designs for calendars, horders, 


blackboard drawings, ete. 

Famous paintings reproduced in full color 
for picture study. 

Each number has several pages of enter- 
tuinment material consisting of plays, ex- 
ercises, recitations, music, programs, etc. 
Some of the Helpful Departments: 
“Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club,” 
Primary Methods and Devices; Sugges- 
tions for Grammar Grades; Rural School 
and Community; Poems Our Readers 
Have Asked For; Practical Ideas from 
Everywhere; etc. 

Also many special articles and features 
each month. 


Subscription Price $2.00 Per Year 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and 
The Pathfinder (The Best Current Events 
Weekly), both one year, $2.75. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


Dansville, N. Y. 


Send for valuable FREE Year Book which fully de- 


scribes our extended line of S 1 yR 





and Classics, Helpful Books for Teuchom, etc. 
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REPORT OF MUSIC CONTEST. 


The Music Section of the Kentucky Educational 
Association held on three successive days a State 
Music Contest. On the afternoon of Wednesday, 
April 23, the County Music Contest took place in 
the auditorium of the Vocational High School with 
schools, representing the counties of Jefferson, 
Shelby, Clark, Fayette and Boyle. The judges 
were Miss Josephine Perry of the Atherton Girls’ 
High School, Miss Alice Linkenberg of the Louis- 
ville Normal School and Mr. Arthur Mason of the 
Louisville Conservatory of Music. Each contesting 
chorus was required to sing four stanzas of America 
and one other selection. The prize, a silver loving 
cup was won by the Hikes Graded School, Jefferson 
County, Miss Eula Bates, Director. 

On Thursday afternoon, instrumental entries were 
judged by the following: Mr. Victor M. Rudolf, 
Conductor of the Louisville Symphony Orchestra; 
Mr. Robert J. Shackleton of Chicago; Mr. Jay W. 
Fay, Director of Bands and Orchestras, Public 
Schools of Rochester, New York and chairman of 
the committee in charge of the National Band 
Contest. 

The winners were: 


Junior Orchestra—Eastern Departmental School, 
Louisville, Miss Inez Monsch, Director. 

Senior Orchestra—Eastern State Normal School, 
Richmond, Mr. James Orr Stewart, Director. 

Junior Band—Louisville and Jefferson County Chil 
dren’s Home, Mr. George Gray, Bandmaster. 

Junior Trios and Quartettes—Violin quartette, 
Science Hill Academy, Shelbyville, Miss Har- 
riet W. Poynter, Director. 


Vocal entries were judged on Friday by Mr. 
Lincoln J. Newhall, of Covington; Mr. E. J. 
Scheerer, of Louisville, and Mr. Joseph M. Pan- 
ther, of Louisville. A 

The winners were: 

Senior Women’s Chorus—Berea College Glee Club, 
Miss Josephine Mitscell, Director. 

Junior Women’s Chorus—Louisville Girls’ High 
School, Miss Selma Kranz, Director. 

Senior Male Chorus—Western State Normal School, 
Bowling Green, Mr. Franz J. Strahm, Director. 

Junior Mixed Chorus—Louisville and Jefferson 
County Children’s Home, Miss Grace Deppe, 
Director. 

Senior Male Quartette—Western State Normal 
School, Bowling Green, Mr. Franz J. Strahm, 
Director. 

Junior Trio—Louisville and Jefferson County Chil- 
dren’s Home, Miss Grace Deppe, Director. 

Because of the interest shown throughout the 
State and the high type of musical ability and train- 
ing displayed by the contestants, members of the 
Music Section agreed to repeat the contest in 1925. 
Officers elected were: Mr. Lincoln J. Newhall, Cov- 
ington, Chairman and Miss Helen Boswell, of 
Louisville, Secretary. 


REPORT OF K. E. A. RESOLUTION 
COMMITTEE, APRIL 26, 1924. 


Believing that the teachers, the people and the 
welfare organizations of the State have faith in the 
Kentucky Educational Association and_ believing 
that its members have the ability, and the organ- 
ization has the potentiality if properly applied, to 
lead in the solution of the educational problems of 
Kentucky, we wish; 

1. To reaffirm our confidence in the associa- 
tion and its officers and to repledge our loyalty to 
the organization of one of the brightest stars of 
hope for the educational progress of the Common- 
wealth. 


2. To commend the Board of Directors of the 

association for its action in employing an all-time 
Secretary, and to express our appreciation of the 
Secretary’s faithful and efficient service during the 
year. 
3. To recommend that a committee of not less 
than five be appointed to redraft the constitution 
ot the Kentucky Educational Association fashion- 
ing it after those of the most progressive state 
associations and that this committee report at the 
annual meeting of 1925, 

4. To recommend that the  newly-elected 
president early in the coming year appoint com- 
mittees of five members each on the following: 
School Finance and Taxation, Recodification of 
State School Laws, School and Educational Pub- 
licity, and Research; and that these committees 
be requested to thoroughly study their respective 
problems looking to the better solution of them in 
Kentucky and that these committees be notified 
that the necessary funds for their expenses will be 
supplied them from the association treasury, and 
that they will be expected to make annual reports 
of their progress and to have such time as they 
deem necessary in which to make their fina! re- 
ports. 

BE ITRESOLVED, That we re-affirm our faith 
in the National Education bill now before Congress, 
commonly known as the Sterling-Reed bill, and that 
we commend to all our Kentucky teachers the work 
of the National Educational Association. 

Feeling the deepest gratitude toward every indi- 
vidual and organization that in any way assists 
the Kentucky Educational Association in its pro- 
gram for educational progress in the State, we 
desire to sincerely thank: 

1. Governor W. J. Fields for the assistance 
he rendered the Legislative Committee in its 
efforts to secure proper educational legislati 
during the recent session of the General Assembly 

2. Superintendent McHenry Rhoads for his 
loyalty to the association and its program and for 
the efficient, definite and progressive way in which 
the has begun his administration as State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

3. The State Textbook Commission 
splendid service rendered the State. We co 
heir commission for the exhaustive study mé 
all books and the splendid list of books adopted. 
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SPECIALISTS 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


TEACHERS WANTED—College Graduates only, except 
in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Fill the better 
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MILES C. HOLDEN, President 





YOU GET LEATHER WEAR 
AT THE PRICE OF PAPER 


When You Provide 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


For Your School Book Protection 
(SAMPLES FREE) 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 











4. The Publicity League, Retail Merchants’ 
Association, Hotel Men’s Association, and Com- 
mercial Club of Louisville for the interest in.our 
association and for the substantial contribution 
made to the establishing and maintenance of our 


Secretary’s office rooms. 


5. The First Christian Church of Louisville 
for again permitting us to use their magnificent 
auditorium for the meeting of the association. 


6. The Louisville newspapers for the publicity 
given this meeting and for their generosity in pub- 
lishing educational news from all parts of the 
State and for their support of the schools in the 
city of Louisville. 

7. Miss Emilie Yunker and her committee for 
the decoration on the rostrum of the church and 
for the many bouquets presented to our members 
by the school children. 


8. The Music Committee and the various indi- 
vidual irstitutions and organizations that assisted 
in giving us such a feast of good music during the 
meeting. 


Respectfully submitted, 


J. L. FOUST, Chairman, 
INEZ LUTEN, 

LEE KIRKPATRICK, 
CHARLES KEITH, 
GEORGE TURNIPSEED. 


NOTE—The following resolution from the De- 
partment of Rural Schools was presented as a 
separate report, the chairman explaining that it 
had reached him too late to be considered by his 
mittee. It was ordered referred to the Board 
of Directors for consideration: 







BE IT RESOLVED, That the President of 
the K. E. A. be asked to so arrange the pro- 
gram for next year that one morning of the 
eer be wholly given over to a separate 
Rural and Urban meeting, and that an in- 
structor be provided who is conversant with 
rural problems. 


REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
INVESTIGATING ADVISABILITY OF 
DIVIDING THE ASSOCIATION 
INTO DISTRICTS. 


A special committee in accord with resolution 
introduced during the 1923 convention, made a 
careful survey of the question involved and pre- 
sented their findings to the members of the asso- 
ciation in the following report: 


To the Officers and Members of the Kentucky 
Educational Association: 


As your committee on the advisability of divid- 
ing the Kentucky Educational Association into 
two or more sections, we beg to submit the fol- 
lowing brief report of our investigations: 


We find that there is practically no sentiment in 
any part of the State in favor of the division. We 
find the educators of the State more solidly behind 
the one big association than they have ever been. 
We find boards of education, women’s clubs, Rotary 
clubs, Kiwanis and other luncheon clubs, repre- 
sentative of the best professional and business 
groups of the State, have more confidence to-day 
in the Kentucky Educational Association than has 
ever been the case in the history of Kentucky 
education. 

We find the people all over the State interested 
in the work of the association, appreciative of the 
association’s good programs and good work the 
Legislative and other committees of the associa- 
tion have done for the progress of education in the 
State. We commend the fair and open way in which 
the Board of Directors deal with all questions of 
the association. 

We, therefore, consider it unwise at this time to 
divide the Kentucky Educational Association. 


LEE KIRKPATRICK, Chairman, 
L. JAYNE, 

MRS. M. L. HALL, 

j_L. ROUSE, 

H. W. NICHOLS, 

RAPE E> ELD. 
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University of Louisville 
Summer Session 1924. 


The Summer Session of 1924 will open on Monday, June 16. The term will continue 
for eight weeks with six sessions each week and will close on August 9. The corps 
of instructors for the Summer Session includes most of the members of the regular 
staff of the University of Louisville. 


Courses to be Offered: 


ey ee 





PSYCHOLOGY BOTANY EDUCATION 
ENGLISH FRENCH GERMAN SPANISH = 
MATHEMATICS CHEMISTRY BIOLOGY ECONOMICS scm 
American HISTORY GEOGRAPHY PHYSICS European HISTORY MID 


Louisville as a Center for Summer Study 


The University of Louisville is well located for summer work. Railroads and electric lines 


converge from all points in Kentucky and Southern Indiana and make for easy accessibility. Tl 
Many students will find it possible to live at home and attend the summer session. sessi 
The commercial and industrial activities of Louisville provide splendid opportunities for the Aup 


student preparing to teach. Visits to the flour mills, shoe factories, agricultural implement 
plants, wholesale and retail establishments, supplement the work in some of the courses. 


Louisville's nationally known park system, the swimming pools open to the public, and the 
Ohio River provide attractive recreation. 
The Public Library of Louisville is noteworthy. Its commodious reading rooms and catalog Res 
of over 240,000 volumes are an asset of great value to the student. 

Registration in all courses will take place on Monday, June 16, at the office of the 


Registrar, University of Louisville, 119 W. Broadway. 


For information and catalogue apply to the Registrar. 
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REPORT OF READING CIRCLE BOARD. Germane and Germane’s ‘Silent Reading,” 
April 25, 1924. postpaid, $1.60. LEG! 
The Kentucky Reading Circle Board met at the “Health Education in the Rural Schools,’”’ was 
_ Watterson Hotel on the 25th day of April, with the designated as one of the textbooks for the county 
following members present: O. S. Deming, Sec- normal schools this summer and county superin- 
retary-Manager, Superintendent J. W. Ireland, tendents may secure it only through the Reading 
Superintendent McHenry Rhoads, Professor A. C. Circle Board. , 
Burton and Superintendent C. A. Tanner. ’ R 
The terms of office of Superintendent Tanner All orders for these books should be mailed to pe 
and Professor Burton having expired, they were O. S. Deming, Secretary-Manager, Cynthiana, Ky. Th 
each re-elected for aterm of three years. Super- tors \ 
intendent H. A. Babb, of Mt. Sterling, was elected adop 
to fill the unexpired term of Superintendent J. P. 
W. Brouse, deceased. Superintendent J. E. Cole- tk 
man, of Paducah, was elected to fill the vacancy ' = 
caused by the removal of Mrs. Mary Bradley TEACHERS OF KENTUCKY! a 
Moss from Kentucky. ; Our Louisville Office Is For Your Convenience. B 
The board adopted the following books at the re 
prices indicated for reading circle use during the : : cc 
next year: We serve intensively all the South, Border q 
; " ti 
Daltoa’s ‘‘Little Talks to Young Teachers,” States, Ohio Valley, and Middle West. ne 
postpaid, $1.40. No fees unless placed. tii 
Stark’s ‘‘Every Teacher’s Problems,” post- hie 
paid, $1.48. SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. sa 
Andress’ ‘Health Education in the Rural M 
Schools,” postpaid, $1.90. COLUMBIA, CHATTANOOGA, H 
Caldwell-Courtis’ ‘‘Then and Now in Edu- RICHMOND, LOUISVILLE. A. 
catioa,” postpaid, $1.65. M 
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CONTINENTAL 





DO YOU WANT A GOOD TEACHING POSITION FOR THE YEAR 1923-1924? 


For twenty-seven years, this agency has been working for the teachers of Kentucky. { This long 
period of square dealing has won the confidence of both teachers and school officials. 


Registration with us will cost you NOTHING and it may be the means of getting exactly what 
you want. Positions of every type from primary work to city superintendencies will be coming in 
to us right away. We guarantee a square deal and every bit of the assistance we can render. 


TEACHERS’ 


Bowling Green, Ky. 


AGENCY 











MINUTES BUSINESS SESSION OF GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY, SATURDAY MORNING, 
April 26, 1924. 


The following committees were appointed during 
session by the President: 
AuDITING COMMITTEE— 
J. O. Waters, Louisville. 
L. N. Taylor, Frankfort. 
Lee Kirkpatrick, Paris. 
RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE— 
Jno. L. Foust, Owensboro. 
Lee Kirkpatrick, Paris. 
Inez Luten, Hickman, 
Chas. A. Keith, Richmond. 
Geo. H. Turnipseed, Maysville. 
NECROLOGY COMMITTEE— 
D. W. Bridges, Fort Thomas. 
T. A. Hendricks, Berea. 
D. H. Lyon, Horse Cave. 
H. A. Babb, Mt. Sterling. 
Mrs. Ralph E. Hill, Somerset. 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE— 
M. B. Adams, Georgetown. 
Lee Kirkpatrick, Paris. 
George H. Turnipseed, Maysville. 
Mrs. M. L. Hall, Shelbyville. 
R. E. Broach, Murray. 
W. L. Jayne, Richmond. 
Homer W. Nichols, Princeton. 

Reports of these committees were read and 
adopted. 

The following resolution from the Board of Direc- 
tors was presented by M. E. Ligon, who moved its 
adoption: 

It is the sense of the Board of Directors of 
the Kentucky Educational Association that 
a new constitution should be prepared and 
adopted by this body, looking to a complete 
re-organization of the association. The 
Board of Directors recommends that the 
retiring President, J. W. Ireland, appoint a 
committee of five members to study this 
question thoroughly, draft a new constitu- 
tion, and present same to this body at the 
next annual meeting for adoption at that 
time. 

The Assembly heartily concurred in this recom- 
mendation and the chair announced the following 
persons as members of the committee: 

M.E. Ligon, Chairman, University of Kentucky. 

H. L. Donovan, Eastern State Normal School. 

A. L. Crabbe, Western State Normal School. 

M. B. Adams, Georgetown College. 

George Colvin, Jefferson County Children’s 
Home. 


A special committee, appointed during last annual 
session for the purpose of considering the advisa- 
bility of dividing the association into districts 
reported through its chairman, Superintendent 
Lee Kirkpatrick, that there existed no sentiment 
whatever in favor of the division, The report 
declared in no uncertain measure for the “one big 
association.”” It furthermore commended the offi- 
cers of the association and expressed confidence 
in the affairs of K. E. A. The report was unani- 
mously adopted. 

_Concurring in recommendation of Resolution 
Committee, the association authorized the appoint- 
ment by incoming President of the following com- 
mittees, consisting of five members each, requested 
to make thorough study of the questions in hand 
and report to the association at next annual con- 
vention in 1925: School Finance and Taxation, 
Recodification of State School Laws, and Educa- 
tional Publicity. 

Declaring the election of officers in order, the 
chair appointed the following as tellers: V. S. 
Christian, L. E. Meece, J. E. Coleman, W. L. 
Matthews, P. H. Hopkins, Ralph E. Hill, Walter 
C. Jetton and Clarence Clark. 

Superintendent Judson Jenkins, Dawson Springs, 
and Professor Chas. A. Keith, Eastern State Nor- 
mal, Richmond, were nominated for President. 
After tellers had reported the vote, the chair 
declared Professor Keith elected. 

The following were also declared elected as 
officers for 1924: 

First VICE-PRESIDENT—Mrs. Chas. 
ger, Maysville. 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT—J. T. Miracle, Cat- 

lettsburg. 

THIRD VICE-PRESIDENT—J. M. Calvin, Hick- 

man. 

J. W. Bradner, Middlesboro and H. H. Cherry, 
Bowling Green, were re-elected to Board of Direc- 
tors. 

Since no part of expense for delegates to meeting 
of National Education Association at Washington 
is provided, the Secretary was authorized to ascer- 
tain names of those who would attend the N. E. A. 
and appoint requisite number of delegates from list. 

Expressing appreciation of the splendid co-oper- 
ative spirit shown by the members during the 
convention, the President declared the Fifty-third 
Annual Session of the Kentucky Educational Asso- 
ciation closed. 


J. W. IRELAND, President. 
R. E. WILLIAMS, Secretary-Treasurer. 


N. Bolin- 
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ENROLLMENT OF COUNTIES. 


The following table shows the enrollment of 
members by counties for 1924 as compared with 
that of 1923. It is evident that our total enroll- 
ment would have easily reached 8,000 had all of 
the counties manifested the same interest as was 
shown last year: 


COUNTY 1923 1924 COUNTY 1923 1924 
OS ee 5S 8 Sere jo 36's 29 28 
See 9 67 Laurel.. Rite 9 64 
Anderson...... 64 68 lLawrence..... 3s a2 
STS ee 25 16 po War ees” | 28 

3 2 cw 4A 4 . | 6 3 
— rs _~. S86 22 etcher....... 34 4 
> Eee 56 65 Lewis........ 6 18 
Boone........ 13 19 Lincoln. Serer 27 25 
Bourbon...... 84 87  Livingston.... 7 12 
OC ee 178 154 Logan........ 115 117 
Bovie......... 26 66 Uyon...... = of 20 
Bracken...... 35 63 Madison...... 137 122 
Breathitt...... 35 34 Magoffin.. 10 7 
Breck’r’ge..... 114 36 Marion....... 24 44 
A 18 17 Marshall...... 26 31 
OS ee 14 10 Martin...... 7 j 
e - S| ee 69 66 Mason... 75 85 
a ee 93 23 McCracken... . 86 129 
Campbell. .... 118 134 McCreary..... 8 15 
Canine ......>. 41 49 MclLean...... 21 48 
CS ee 47 39 Meade........ 58 62 
Ce i 7 Memiee....... 1 1 
nS ee 78. 15 Mercer... $i. 73 
Christian... .. 51 59 Metcalfe.. 11 » 
0) ae 109 111. Monroe....... 30 32 
ChE arte 7 2 Montg’ery.... 61 50 
Clinton....... 4 3 Morgan . 5 4 
Crittenden.... 33 33 Muhlenb’g RS 72 
Cumberl’d.... 50 21 Nelson.... 65 63 
Daviess....... 249 235 Nicholas 53 48 
Edmonson.... 9 6 “sohio......- oo 174 
Elliott......... 9 2 Oldham.. 38 55 
iii ee 98 39 Owen..... 19: «29 
Fayette -. 224 327 Owsley... 5 9 
“yao ee Aen 48 54 Pendleton 13 14 
" Aen : 99 Ferry.... 11 19 
Floyd........ 13 22 Pike 22 203 
Franklin..... 126 127 ace en 2 
Falos........ 71 75 Lowell........ 4 3 
i Pulaski. . 209 81 
Gallatin . =- 26 -- Robertson , 8 28 
Garrard. ..... 50 44 Rockcastle. . 14. 16 
Grant...... a 1 * aerate 3 1 
<sFaves....... rid 4 Russell . 2 
Grayson....-- “9 “2 Scott... 92 8&6 
Green.......- Il 4 Shelby. 98 106 
SreeRep. - hh 6 Simpson. 35 38 
Hancock... ... 26 52 Spencer 9-27 
Hardin.... 146 148 Taylor 22 28 
Harlan.... 11 15 Todd... 15 21 
Harrison...... 92 97 Trigg.. 15 37 
Hart....... 49 41 Trimble 24° 18 
Henderson.... 82 95 Union... 74 Al 
Henry. ... 41 44 Warren.... 202 180 
Hickman .. 71 63 Washington... 80 83 
Hopkins...... 62 174 Wayne. 48 28 
Jackson....... 5 2 Webster...... 84 34 
Tefferson...... 142 8 Whitley...... 19 53 
Jessamine..... 59 69 Wolfe........ 9 38 
Johnson at 6 28 24 Woodford..... 48 48 
Kenton....... 74. 66 OutsideState.. 20 19 
CO. |: 18 10 ——_ ——_— 
coe Pees i 16 Dotal .....2 6947 7331 





Edward Lee Thorndike 


ACK of every textbook must stand an 

authoritative personality. Back of the 
Thorndike Arithmetics stands Thorndike 
himself—unrivaled expert on the learning 
process, leading dynamic psychologist. 


Three Arithmetics for the Grades 


These arithmetics are psychologically cor- 
rect. They are written from the child’s 
point of view. They are based upon the 
best and most successful school practice and 
modern educational principles. 

They —eliminate all nonessentials 
—correlate’with facts of everyday life, 
—contain’practical problems only 
—motivate the learning’ process 
—provide abundant drill material 

Thorndike Excercises are designed to sup- 
plement any standard arithmetic text, and 
The New Methods in Arithmetic gives 


practical aid to teacher and normal school 
student. 


Write for further information 
Rand M‘Nally & Company 


Chicago New York 


(Dept. F-104) 














ENROLLMENT BY CONGRESSIONAL 


DISTRICTS. 

The following table shows the enrollment by 
Congressional Districts, giving the rank of each for 
1924 as compared with 1923: 

1923 1924 

Fifth. eh ae 1142 Fifth 1185 
ae ee 820 Seventh )74 
OCs S| Oa ae ee 726 =Fourth. 756 
Rage to fobs rote, 708 Second , 738 
PAPUA. C4 cusses 3 054 Ninth... ; 704 
oe) t 649 ~First.. 035 
aN ie end 638 Eighth. 629 
ANNEAL A-C are piniciceys 569 Third... -. Sor 
Eleventh......... 462 Eleventh.... .. 419 
ietaa cian eee BRO Sikthiss.< «0.4 357 
MERI cows c oes nes 1¥3-_ Dents .6825/<. 331 
BMSU AN Bakes tc ues a8 6927 Totalsccss.iecccsoue 
Outside State ..... 20 Outside State ..... 19 

6947 7331 
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UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
LEXINGTON 
Frank L. McVey, Ph. D., LL. D., President 


SUMMER SESSION, JUNE 16 TO AUGUST 16 
NINE WEEKS 


A Larger Program For 1924. For the past three years 
the program for the summer session has been enlarged 
each year. In 1924 the program will be still further 
enlarged with new courses added in Arts and Sciences, 
Education, Engineering, Agriculture and Law. 


Special Courses. Special courses for teachers, super- 
visors, principals and superintendents. 


Graduate Work. Better facilities and a larger program 
for persons doing graduate work. Courses designed 
especially for persons desiring graduate work in Edu- 
cation. 


Nationally Known Educators Engaged. Educators of 
national reputation have been engaged for the session. 
Among those selected up to the present time are: 


Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, of Columbia University, 
Dr. Guy M. Whipple, of the University of Michigan, 
Dr. Lee Driver, Supervisor of Rural Education, 
Pennsylvania State Department of Public Instruction, 
Mr. J. C. Wright, Director of Vocational Education, 
Federal Board of Vocational Education, Washington, D. C. 
Dr. John J. Tigert, United States Commissioner of Education, 
Dr. Floyd H. Allport, of North Carolina University, 
Dr. James H. Wright, of Georgetown College, 
Dr. Harry N. Barth, of the University of Pennsylvania 
Professor Lee Hunt, of St. Lawrence University, 
Supt. B. W. Hartley, of Louisville City Schools, 
Supt. R. E. Hill, Somerset City Schools, 
Supt. E. F. Birckhead, Winchester City Schools, 
Principal Charles E. Skinner, Lexington Senior High School, 
Supt. George M. Baker, Fayette County Schools, 
Miss Emma J. Woerner, of Louisville City Schools, 
Miss Anita Meyer, Art Education Department, Louisville Normal School. 


In addition to these about seventy-five members of the 
regular faculty of the University will give courses. 


For information write to 
The Director of the Summer Session 
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C. C ANDERSON, B.:S., M.S. 


PROFESSOR ANDERSON OF UNIVERSITY 
OF KENTUCKY AWARDED 
FELLOWSHIP. 


Awarded fellowship by General Education 
Board of New York City. Second University 
of Kentucky professor to receive such award 
this year. 


Professor C. C. Anderson, Professor of Agricul- 
tural Education at the University of Kentucky has 
been awarded a fellowship by the General Educa- 
tion Board of New York City, it was announced 
atthe University of Kentucky. Ofthesix fellowships 
awarded to Kentuckians this year, two have gone to 
the University of Kentucky. Theothers were receiv- 
ed by R. A. Edwards, Professor of School Admin- 
istration at Eastern State Teachers’ College; Miss 
Mary W. Moss of Murray Normal School; W. J. 
Caplinger, Superintendent of Schools at Maysville; 
A. B. Crawford, Superintendent of Schools at La- 
Grange; and Wellington Patrick, Director of 
University Extension at the University of Kentucky. 


These awards are a part of the policy of the Gen- 
eral Education Board of New York City, an organ- 
ization being endowed by Mr. Rockefeller with a 
hundred million dollars for the purpose of stimu- 
lating education in the United States. This board 
has established a policy in the South of selecting 
mer. and women of leadership and promise, placing 
them on fellowships with ample allowance for 
themselves and families and providing opportuni- 
ties at the entire expense of the board for study of 
education in leading American universities, with 
the hope that the policy will bring back to the 
states selected, trained experts into the educational 
system of the states concerned. The policy applies 
only to the South. 


The awards made in Kentucky last year were to 
Dean H. L. Donovan of Eastern State Teachers’ 
College; Professor J. G. Crabbe of Western State 
Teachers’ College; John Howard Payne, Super- 
intendent of Schools of Richmond; and A. B. Hollo- 
way of the State Department of Education. 


Dean Donovan and Professor Crabbe are studying 
at Peabody College, Mr. Holloway is studying at 
Chicago University, and Mr. Payne is studying at 
Columbia University. Professor Anderson will 
study at Peabody College, and enter work in edu- 
cation there in September for the doctorate degree. 


The award to Professor Anderson came unsolic- 
ited, it was stated at the university. He was 
asked by Peabody College, which controls some 
twenty of these fellowships, to allow his name to 
be placed on their list. 


Professor Anderson is a native Kentuckian, and 
has his bachelor’s degree from Berea College and 
his master’s degree from West Virginia University. 
He was Assistant Professor of Agricultural Educa- 
tion at West Virginia University for one year and 
has been Professor of Agricultural Education at 
the University of Kentucky for two years. The 
award to him was made because of his successful 
experience as county agricultural agent, his college 
training in that field, and his successful coliege 
experience in this line of work. He purposes to 
take his doctorate degree in rural and agricultural 
education, secondary education, and school admin- 
istration. 


Professor Anderson is thirty-five years of age, 
born in Owsley County, Kentucky, has been a 
teacher in rural schools, served as county agent and 
teacher of vocational agriculture in rural high 
schools, Assistant State Supervisor of Agricultural 
Education in the State of West Virginia, and 
Professor of Agricultural Education at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. 








FREE REGISTRATION 





OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY 


This Agency offers its service to every worthy teacher in the State of Kentucky. The manager 
knows the school system of the State, hence the Agency is able to offer real and distinctive service. 
If you are not getting a living wage, we may be able to put you in touch with a place that is 
paying a living wage. We offer opportunities that teachers cannot afford to miss. 


Write: A. J. JOLLY, Megr., 
MENTOR, KENTUCKY 
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The Faory is in Michigan 
but the Service is Local to you ! 


Branch Offices and Distributing Organizations 
5 1 —geographically located to supply the country’s 

School Furriiture needs efficiently — place the 
resources of our Grand Rapids factory at your service. 


All of these Organizations maintain intimate contact with 
the Home Office, which, through its corps of technically 
qualified specialists, is prepared to make practical sugges- 
tions and offer intelligent advice concerning School Seating 
as applied to Class Room, Study Room, Lecture Room, 
and Auditorium. 









Our comprehensive line, previously developed to the 
highest point of efficiency for standard requirements, 
has as the result of expert study been adapted to meet the 
new seating problems incident to Junior High Schools, the 
so-called “Platoon” System, and other current Educational 
and Administrative changes. 


Conveniently situated Warehouses in principal cities are 
adequately stocked to meet both ordinary and emergency 
demands. 


And so, while the factory is in Michigan, ““American” 
Service is actually Local to you. 


e ¢ 
American Seating Company 
General Offices—14 East Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 


Catalog A-155 will be 
gladly sent on request 


(i 
aes Central School Supply Co. 
Louisville, Ky., State Distributor 
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THE COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY 


on April 5, 


1924, adopted 


ESSENTIAL LANGUAGE HABITS 


COWAN, BETZ and CHARTERS 


for basal use during the coming five years. 


The decision was reached by 


the State Textbook Commission after a thorough investigation of all lan- 


guage series now on the market. 


The keynote of this new series is 


GOOD ENGLISH IS A MATTER OF HABIT 
The good English habit is formed by constant drill through interesting 
lessons and games, by the pupil checking his own work, and by the 
necessary grammar in the upper grades. 








CLIPPINGER’S WRITTEN AND SPOKEN ENGLISH was re-adopted as the 


exclusive text in composition and rhetoric for the high schools of the state. 


CONN and BUDINGTON’S ADVANCED PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE was 


selected as the state text on physiology for the high schools. 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 


New York Newark 


Boston 





Chicago San Francisco 





KENTUCKY’S NEW TEXT BOOKS. 


The complete list of school textbooks adopted 
by the State Textbook Commission, to be used 
for the next five years, together with the author 
and publisher, is as follows: 

Elementary Agriculture—Ginn & Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Arithmetic—Pilot Arithmetic, Special State Edi- 
tion, Book One and Book Two—Newson & Co., 
New York, N. Y 

Arithmetic Essentials—Lyons & Carnahan, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Civics—Our Government; Laidlaw Bros., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Drawing—Practical Drawing, Modern Arts 
Course, Revised—Practical Drawing Co., Dallas, 
Texas. 

English—Essential Language Habits, Book One, 
Book Two and Book Three—Silver, Burdett & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Geography—Essentials of Geography, First Book; 
Second Book, Kentucky Edition—American Book 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

History—Leaders in Making America—Chas. 
Scribners’ Sons, Chicago, Ill. 

History of Our Country for Higher Grades— 
American Book Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Kentucky, The Pioneer State of the West— 
D. C. Heath & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Penmanship—Graves Muscular Writing—W. S. 
Benson Co., Austin, Texas. 

Phy siology —Hygiene and Health, Book One and 
Book Two—Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Reading—Everyday Classics: Primer, First 


Reader, Second Reader, Third Reader—Macmillan 
Co., Chicago, Il 

Wheeler’s Literary Readers with Interpretations; 
Fourth Reader, Fifth Reader, and Sixth Reader— 
Wheeler Publishing Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Elson Readers, Book Seven, and Book Eight— 
Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Spelling—Jones’ Spelling © Book—Complete; 
Grades 2 to 8, inclusive, Hall and McCreary Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

High School—Basal. 

Agriculture—For general use: New Agriculture 
for High Schools—J. P. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

For Smith- Hughes Schools: Productive Soils, 
J. P. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Farm Management—Lyons & Carnahan, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Field Crops—A Study of Farm Animals—Webb 
Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Biology— -—New Essentials of Biology—American 
Book Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Botany ‘Introduction to Botany with Key and 
Flora—Ginn & Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Chemistry—A First Book in Chemistry— 

Laboratory Studies in Chemistry—D. Appleten 
& Co., New York, N. Y. 

Civics—The Citizen and the _Republic—Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York, } 

English — New English Grammar — Macmillan 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Written and Spoken English, Complete Book— 
Silver, Burdett & Co., Newark, N. J. 

History of American Literature—American Book 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Ohi 
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English Literature—Johnson Publishing Co., 
Richmond, Va. 

Economics—Elementary Economics—Benj. H. 
Sanborn & Co., Chicago, II. 

French—New Elementary French Grammar— 
D. C. Heath, Chicago, Il. 

La Belle France—Allyn & Bacon, Chicago, III. 

General Science—Elements of General Science, 
Revised—Ginn & Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Geography— Modern Geography—Henry Holt & 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

German — Elementarbuch —Spanhoffd—D. C. 
Heath & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

History — History of the American People— 
Allyn & Bacon, Chicago, Ill. 

Story of Man’s Early Progress; Story of Modern 
Progress; Modern Times and the Living Past— 
American Book Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Home Economics—For Smith-Hughes schools: 

Food Planning and Preparation—J. P. Lippin- 
cott, Philadelphia, Pa.; Textiles and Clothing— 
Macmillan Co., Chicago, Ill., Dietetics for High 
Schools—Macmillan Co., Chicago, Ill. " 

Latin—Elementary Latin—Allyn & Bacon, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Latin Grammar, Revised. 

New Latin Composition. 

Caesar’s Commentaries. 

Select Orations of Cicero, with Letters—Benj. 
H. Sanborn Co., Chicago, II. 

Virgil—Bennett; Allyn & Bacon, Chicago, Ill. 

Manual Training—Problems in Elementary 
Woodworking—Southern Publishing Co., Dallas, 
Texas. 

Mathematics—New High School Arithmetic— 
D. C. Heath & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Modern High School Algebra. 

Modern First-Year Algebra. 

Plane Geometry—Wentworth-Smith; Ginn & Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Solid Geometry—Wentworth-Smith. 

Plane and Solid Geometry—Wentworth-Smith. 

Plane Trigonometry—Robbins; American Book 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Physics—Essentials of Physics, Revised—Amer- 
ican Book Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Physical Laboratory Handbook—Hendley. 

Physiology—Advanced Physiology and Hygiene 
—Conn-Buddington; Silver, Burdett & Co., Newark, 
N 


Social Science—Problems of American Democ- 
racy—Hughes; Allyn & Bacon, Chicago, IIl. 

Sociology — Elementary Sociology — Finney — 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., Chicago, III. 

Spanish—Elementary Spanish Grammar—Espi- 
nosa & Allen; American Book Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Speller—The Mastery of Words for High Schools 
—Sarah Louise Arnold, State Edition; Iroquois 
Publishing Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Zoology—Practical Zoology—Hegner; Macmillan 
Co., Chicago, III. 

Commercial Subjects. 

Business Arithmetic—P. E. Curry and V. M. 
Rubert; Southwestern Publishing Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Bookkeeping and Accounting—Lyons and Smith; 
Lyons & Carnahan, Chicago, III. 

Commercial Geography—Robinson; Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Co., Chicago, III. 

Commercial Law, Revised—P. B. S. Peters; 
Southwestern Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Kentucky 
Adopts 
The Pilot 
“Arithmeties 


by Stevens, Marsu, and VAN SICKLE 


THE PILOT 
S 























It is significant that the State 
Textbook Commission of Ken- 
tucky, the first state that has 
had an opportunity to consider 
Tue Prtot ARITHMETICS, pub- 
lished in the fall of 1923, has 
promptly adopted for basal use 


The Pilot Arithmetics 


BOOK ONE 


For Grades Three & Four 


BOOK TWO 


For Grades Five & Six 
and for supplementary use the 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
For Grades One, Two, Three, and Four 


for a period of five years from 
July 15, 1924 





NEWSON & COMPANY 
73 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Published during this school year, October, 
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Educational articles, special programs of 
school activities, newsnotes, and other contribu- 
tions of educational interest welcomed. 

All contributions should reach us by the mid- 
dle of the month preceding publication. Rate 
card for advertising space mailed on application. 





Mailed to all members of the Association. 
To non-members $1.00 per year. Offices, Rooms 
319-320 Starks Building, Louisville, Kentucky. 





EDITORIALS 


THE APRIL MEETING. 


F Rarely has there been held a more satisfactory 
annual convention of K. E. A. than the April 
meeting, all things considered. A most excellent 
spirit pervaded every activity of the session. Large 
numbers of alumni and friends of the various insti- 
tutions of learning vied with each other in making 
the occasion one long remembered for its social 
features, banquets, luncheons and _ get-together 
meetings playing a marked part in the conven- 
tion’s activities. 


The announced program of general sessions was 
carried out without a break, every scheduled 
speaker appearing with his or her contribution to 
the final success of the undertaking. Unlike many 
programs, telegrams were not received at the last 
moment canceling engagements. Earnestness of 
purpose characterized the attitude of speakers, 
many of whom offered valuable information for 
those of receptive minds and willing to apply it. 
A large number of vital problems for Kentucky 
schools were considered by both the local and 
out-of-state speakers. 


Commendation of the program and of President 
Ireland’s dignified attitude and executive mein 
with which he presided over the general assembly 
is heard everywhere. ‘The best meeting yet;” 
“A most successful program’ are expressions of 
approval heard in all sections of the state. In fact, 
every one in attendance heartily approves the 
program and the management save, perhaps, one 
or two “chronic knockers” whose discordant notes 
are scarcely accorded serious consideration by the 
loyal membership of the Association. 


ENROLLMENT FOR 1924. 


As shown elsewhere in the Journal, the enrollment 
for 1924 has reached 7,331. No doubt this enroll- 
ment can be increased to 7,500 yet with renewed 
effort before the first of July. Hundreds of teachers 
and many principals and superintendents have not 
enrolled as members of a great organization main- 
tained for promoting the interest of the teacher as 


well as the public school. It is not too late yet 
for those who have a disposition to pledge their 
support by registering their membership. A cer- 
tificate of membership will be mailed all whose 
dues are received at’ K. E. A. office, 320 Starks 
Building, Louisville, before July first. Member- 
ship will entitle the teacher to all literature issued 
during the year, including the K. E. A. Journal, 
the official organ of the Association. 


Officers of our Association are deeply grateful 
for the splendid spirit of co-operation manifested 
during the year by a large number of school people. 
Especially appreciative are we of the co-operative 
effort manifested by a large number of principals 
and superintendents, who indicated their interest 
in the welfare of the Association by enrolling a 
majority and often one hundred per cent of their 
teaching force. The large lists of schools appearing 
from time to time in the Journal under “honor 
roll’’ attests the interest, effort and loyalty for the 
Association. It is very much regretted that some 
few counties registering one hundred per cent last 
year fell down this time, thus reducing our roll 
materially. It is necessary that every one begin 
to plan now if our membership is to reach 10,000 
by April, 1925. 


REVISION OF K. E. A. CONSTITUTION. 


The general assembly of K. E. A. unanimously 
adopted a resolution presented by a member of 
the Board of Directors, providing for a revision of 
the Constitution and By-Laws of the Association. 
This resolution was the result of plans originating 
wholly within the Board. It is an expression on 
the part of the officers of the Association for a 
Constitution in line with those of the most up-to- 
date methods of administration. Every change 
which will contribute towards efficiency of the 
K. E. A. is sought. Indeed, every one connected 
with the management of the Association is anxious 
that the organization render the greatest amount 
of help to the largest number of school people. 


THE YEAR’S RECORD. 


The achievements of K. E. A. during the year have 
been gratifying to those interested in the success 
of the Association. The membership, while not 
largely increased, has, nevertheless, reached the 
highest number ever recorded in its history. Much 
favorable school legislation has been obtained, and 
the Association has exerted a wholesome influence 
for the promotion of educational policies. Ap- 
proximately 50,000 copies of the K. E. A. Journal 
have been distributed to representative school 
people thruout the State. Furthermore, a splendid 
program has been provided and interest in the 
Association’s future largely increased by the 
initiation of plans for its reorganization along 
progressive lines of administration. Notwith- 
standing the increased expense by reason of per- 
manent offices, it will be noted that a larger balance 
is recorded than last year. The future success of 
the Association is assured, provided the school 
people manifest the proper interest in its affairs. 
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THE WASHINGTON MEETING. 


The mere announcement that the annual session 
of the National Education Association is to be held 
in Washington, June 29th to July Sth, should be 
sufficient to insure a large attendance from Ken- 
tucky. Many of our teachers should take advantage 
of this opportunity to visit the capital of our 
country and feast on the many features, which will 
be offered in connection with the N. E. A. program. 
The Southeastern Passenger Association has been 
very generous in granting stop-over to August 
10th, which will permit an extended stay in the 
East by those who wish to visit many places of 
interest and probably attend summer courses 
offered by some of the leading universities of the 
country. The Southeastern Passenger Association 
should be highly commended for making this 
concession, 


The following concessions have been allowed the 
southern states: All states in the territory of the 
Southeastern Passenger Association (south of the 
Ohio River and east of the Mississippi) are al- 
lowed (1) one and one-half fares for the round-trip 
on identification certificate plan; (2) an extension 
of 30 days by depositing ticket with ticket agent 
and paying $1.00; (3) stop-overs, provided they 
reach their destination by midnight, August 10th. 


All members of the National Education Asso- 
ciation are entitled to identification certificates, 
which may be obtained by writing R. E. Williams, 
State Director, 320 Starks Building, Louisville, 
Kentucky. Tickets will be on sale June 25-July 1. 


Delegates to represent Kentucky have been 
appointed as follows: State Superintendent 
McHenry Rhoads, Frankfort; W. L. Mathews, 
Franklin; J. V. Chapman, Lexington; Mrs. Hallie 
E. Pope, New Castle; Elizabeth Breckinridge, 
Louisville; R. E. Williams, Louisville. It is im- 
portant that delegates reach Washington not later 
than Saturday June 28th, so that they may visit 
the office of the Committee on Credentials, hear 
the announcements at general session Monday 
forenoon, and attend the meeting of delegates by 
states Monday afternoon at five o'clock at state 
headquarters in the Willard Hotel. Every delegate 
should be present at this meeting as members for 
important committees are chosen then. 


Many novel and interesting features are provided 
in connection with the N. E. A. program, among 
which may be mentioned, ‘‘Patriotic Pilgrimages,” 
held on the closing day of the Convention, July 4th. 
Exercises emphasizing the Lincoln Memorial have 
been assigned to Kentucky. This program will 
consist of appropriate music, introduction by the 
Chairman, and an address by a prominent speaker. 


On January first, Kentucky had less than five 
hundred members of the N. E. A. Can we not 
increase this record materially during the Washing- 
ton meeting? The National Association well de- 
serves our support. We should double this enroll- 


ment. 
R. E. WILLIAMS, State Director. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY-TREASURER. 


To the Board of Directors and Members of’ the 
Kentucky Educational Association: 


As Secretary-Treasurer, I beg to submit the fol- 
lowing report, representing receipts and disburse- 
ments from April 21, 1923 to April 26, 1924: 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Receipts: 
Balance on hand April 21, 1923...... $ 
Membership dues collected . 87 331.00 
Contributions of Louisville Business Organiza- 


7,227.14 


tions and Individuals..... . 1,600.00 
Interest on daily balances and time © deposits -- 146.53 
Coupons, Liberty Bond. . .. 85.00 
Advertising in K.E. A. Journal. . . 2,166.36 


187.50 
22.50 
89.50 11,628.39 


Advertising in Official Program.............. 
COBH MOOT TOOMBS 50.0 oi 2 5 0s e'ng vs cesses 
Miscellaneous sources... ... . . ; 





Total Rossigts. ....... ccc cesses 18,855.53 
Disbursements................ ; 10,401.08 
Balance on hand April 26, 1924. . 8,355.53 
CLASSIFICATION OF EXPENDITURES. 
General Office Expense: 
Rental, safe, lights, ete................ $ 496.55 
Telephone service, tolls and telegrams. oc 56.61 
Office supplies . ; 60.38 
Office furniture and equipment. : 427.25 
Stenographic service.................. 637.15 1,677.94 
General Association Expense: 
Printing and stationery... .. ; ss tie Yace.cor tae 
OOM 2 os spats ede ce 196.00 
Freight and drayage........ 11.77 
Expense of annual program. ; 1,181.00 1,653.08 
Officers Expense: 
President. . ; ..$ 139.60 
SecretaryT-reasurer— 
Salary neem 000 salary for 1922-3). 3,632.50 
DPOVGIIG GRONBON. 0.055 cc icscccccceecs 200.00 
LED oh ae Ae a eee 210.74 
Legislative Committee ..................... 370.05 4,552.89 





Expense K. E. A. Journal: 
Printing and mailing (42,000 copies) 
Postage and wrappers 
Cuts (including $20. 70 for 1922-3) . 





Miscellaneous Expense: 


Premium Secretary-Treasurer’s bond. ... $ 11.22 
Membership campaign expense . - 27.64 
Duplicate ra enero sion : 3.00 
Enrollments for K. N. E. A 23.00 64.86 





Total Expenditures. $10,401.08 


REPORT OF AUDITING COMMITTEE. 


To the Board of Directors and Members of the 
Kentucky Educational Association: 


We, the Auditing Committee, appointed by the 
President to audit the account of Secretary-Treas- 
urer, beg to report that we have carefully examined 
this record, including vouchers for all disbursements, 
and find same in good order and correct to April 
26, 1924. 


Respectfully submitted, 
J. O. WATERS, Chairman, 


L. N. TAYLOR 
LEE KIRKPATRICK. 
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Asheville Normal & Associated 


Schools 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Seventh Session, June 16-July 26, 1924 


The summer school of the Asheville Normal 
is one of the State Summer schools of North 
Carolina. 

1,500 teachers from 22 states and 3 terri- 
tories attended the 1923 summer session. 

The faculty of 80 will include teachers from 
the Asheville Normal; heads of departments 
from Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Universities of South Carolina, Cincinnati, 
Nebraska and John B. Stetson; State Normal 
Colleges of Michigan, Florida, Georgia; 
Trinity, Wabash, Berea and Park collegesand 
heads of departments from a number of the 
leading city public schools. 

courses are offered for kindergarten, primary, 
grammar grade and high school teachers, supervisors, 
principals and superintendents. 

The Asheville Summer School offers to teachers 
educational and recreational opportunities that are 
unsurpassed. 

Dormitory room and board is $42 for six weeks. 
Rooms may be reserved now by forwarding $5 of this 
amount. Board in private homes is from $8 to $15 per 
week. Registration fee is $10 for 4 courses. 

Reduced round-trip fares to Asheville are available 
during the summer. 

Complete Catalogue is ready. Write now for copy- 


JOHN E. CALFEE, A.M.,LL.D., Pres. 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 














ie 
( GEORGE PEABODY 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS — 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 


Offers a great variety of courses for | 
students studying for the Bachelor’s, 
Master’s or Doctor’s degree, as well 
as special work for mature students. 
Our second dormitory is now almost 
complete and work is going forward 
on our half million dollar demonstra- 
tion school. We are increasing our 
plant, our equipment and our faculty 
as rapidly as possible so that we may 
better train you to serve the South as 
teachers. 


May we have the pleasure of 
sending you our catalogues? | 


SUMMER QUARTER 


First term, June 9—July 19 | 
Second term, July 21—August 29 | 
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K. E. A. HONOR ROLL—1924. 


The enrollments of a large number of ONE 
HUNDRED PER CENT UNITS reached the 
Secretary’s office after the publication of our last 
issue of the Journal preceding the annual conven- 
tion. It will be recalled that lists have appeared 
in previous numbers for those reporting perfect 
enrollment. If any schools have been omitted, we 
shall appreciate notice of same. We desire that 
mention be made of every one hundred per cent 
unit reported to us, and take pleasure in pub- 
lishing the following list: 


Lawrenceburg High School—C. O. Ryan, Super- 
intendent. 

New Castle High School—Paul L. Garrett, Prin- 
cipal. 

Crittenden Consolidated School—Ernest Newland, 
Principal. 

Vanceburg Graded School—A. W. Glasgow, Super- 
intendent. 

Lewis County High School—A. W. Glasgow, Super- 
intendent. 

Washington County Schools—J. H. Sweeney, Super- 
intendent. 

Hartford Graded and High School—O. L. Shultz, 
Principal. 

Hustonville Graded and High School—J. J. White, 
Principal. 

Clark County Schools—Paris B. Akin, Superin- 
tendent. 

Pleasureville Graded and High School—J. Park 
Strother, Principal. 

Shelbyville City Schools—J. H. Muntz, Superin- 
tendent 


Danville City Schools—L. C. Bosley, Superin- 
tendent. 

Ashland City Schools—A. C. Ackley, Superin- 
tendent. 

Henderson City Schools—C. E. Dudley, Superin- 


tendent. 

Burgin Graded School—C. L. Martin, Superin- 
tendent. 

Oakland High and Graded School—H. H. Alexan- 
der, Principal. 

Princeton Public Schools—Everett Howton, Super- 
intendent. 

Athens High School—A. Carman, Principal. 

Johnson School, Lexington—Annie Dillard, Pvsia- 
cipal. 

Beattyville Graded and City High School—M. V. 
Roberts, Superintendent. 

Upton High School—J. M. Hays, Superintendent. 

Clay Graded School—W. H. Arnold, Superin- 
tendent. 

Gamaliel Graded School—H. T. Gibson, Principal. 

Bowling Green City Schools—T. C. Cherry, Super- 
intendent. 

Ludlow City Schools—W. D. Reynolds, Superin- 
tendent. 

Woodford County Schools—M. B. Hifner, Super- 
intendent. . 

Fayette County Schools—G. M. Baker, Superin- 
tendent. ; 

Lexington City Schools—M. A. Cassidy. Super- 
intendent. ; 

Arlington Graded School—Eliza Curtsinger, Super- 
intendent. 

John Grant Crabbe School—Ashland—Edith Chap- 
man, Principal. 
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John C. Bayless School—Ashland—Bertha ‘L. 
McClelland, Principal. 

Oakview School—Ashland—Mrrs. 
erts, Principal. 

Pollard School—Ashland—Ruth 
cipal. 

Maxwell School—Lexington—E. 
monds, Principal. 

Harrodsburg City Schools—A. Kk. McKemie, Super- 
intendent. 

Carlisle Graded School—Lucy Norville, Principal. 

Owensboro City Schools—J. L. Foust, Superin- 
tendent. ; 

Lincoln School—Lexington—Elizabeth Cloud, Prin- 

cipal. 

Morton Junior High School—Lexington—Margaret 
Murray, Principal. 

Sharpsburg High School—Alma R. Rice, Principal. 

Midwe 1y Public School—F. V. McC hesney, Super- 
intendent. 

Arlington School—Roberta Newman, Princiral. 

Brodhead Graded School—John W. Smith, Prin- 
cipal. 

Bedford Graded and County High School—bk. ¢ 
Burd, Principal. 


Bertha K. Rogb- 
Scrivener, Prin- 


Ed- 


Faulconer 


Belleview City Schools—Vaught Mills, Superin- 
tendent. 
Ashland School-——Lexington—Etta B. Coons, Prin- 


cipal. 

Cunningham Graded and High School—Roy Davis, 
Superintendent. 

Jefferson Davis School—Lexington—N. Isabel 
Schmidt, Principal. 

Seco-Millstone School—Vernon P. 
intendent. 

Maysville City Schools—W, J. Caplinger, 
intendeat. 

Maysville High School—Hugh S. Calkins, Principal. 


Martin, Super- 


Super- 


Maysville Center Graded School—Mrs. Anna F. 
Ball, Principal. ; 
Maysville Forest Avenue School—W. T. Berry, 
Principal. 

saat ho First District School—Opal Baugh, Prin- 
cipal. 

Maysville Sixth Ward School—Carrie Goodwin, 
Principal. 


Rockport School—Roy H. Foeman, Principal. 

Center Street School—Henderson.. 

Jefferson Street School—Henderson. 

Audubon School—Henderson. , 

Junior High School—Ashland—W. 
Principal. 

Jefferson County Schools—Orville J. Stivers, Super- 
intendent. 

Leitchfield Graded and High School—Ira L. Harri- 
son, Superintendent. 

Barbourville Graded and High School—C. P. 
wood, Superintendent. 

Lewisburg Graded and High School—Allen . P. 
Miller, Principal. 

Sebree Graded and High School—Homer Wilson, 


B. Jackson, 


Cay- 


Principal. 

Senior High School—Owensboro—J. Q. Lewis, 
Principal. 

Junior High School—Owensboro—J. W. Snyder, 
Principal. 

Third Street School—Owensboro—Mrs. Ann. D. 
Wheeler, Principal. 

Seventh Street School—Owensboro—A. P. Taylor, 
Principal. 

Walnut Street School—Owensboro—G. Edna Gates, 
Principal. 





The only song book adopted for 
Kentucky schools! 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs 





























“the best all ’round song book.”’ 


Single copies by mail, 20 cents. 
Quantity rate, 15 cents a copy. 
Hall & McCreary Company 


430 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 














Emerson Street School—Owensboro—Mayme Har- 
rison, Prircipal. 

So. F rederica School—Owensboro—Fannie Owsley, 
Principal. 

Seven Hills School—OQwensboro—Mrs. M. E. 
Bunch, Principal. 

West Main St. School—Owensboro—Mrs. F.. J. 
Bowlds, Principal. 


Bardstown School—Wickliffe Lockett, Superin- 
tendent. 

Greenville Public Schools—C. H. Jaggers, Super- 
intendent. 

Carroll County Schools—Clay Tharp, Superin- 
tendent. 

Logan County Schools—Annie M. Wiley, Super- 
intendent. 


Taylor County High School—Campbellsville—W. 
P. Board, Principal. 


Paducah City Schools—-L. J. Hanifan, Superin- 
tendent. 

Owenton Public School—H. W. Puckett, Superin- 
tendent. 

Nicholasville City Schools—H. L. Smith, Super- 
intendent. 


Sardis Consolidated —. Graded and - High 
School—Maysville—W. R. Chandler, Principal. 

Springfield City Schools—A. D. Owens, Superin- 
tendent 

W cman School—D. J. Wright, ens aa 

Reidland High School—Paducah—Roscoe L 
ray, Principal. 

Livermore Public Schools—H. S. Long, Superin- 
tendent. 

—— City Schools—T. W. Oliver, Superinten- 
ent. 


. Mur- 
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THE TEACHER’S OPPORTUNITY. 


(An address by Governor Arthur W. Hyde of 
Missouri at the morning session of the 
Kentucky Educational Association, April 
26, 1924, Louisville, Kentucky.) 


I am not here to give advice or to attempt 
instruction. I have never taught school. I am 
not informed upon the art or technique of teaching. 
I am interested only in the result of your teaching, in 
its effect upon the lives of your students, and in 
their re-action upon the life of the American nation. 
I do not attempt the role of adviser, or of instructor. 
I am here to plead that first things be placed 
Jirst in your list of attainable ideals. 

I am to speak on the subject, “The Teacher’s 
Opportunity.’ ‘Opportunity,’ in accepted usage, 
means something you would like to do, and 
would gladly do. I shall talk largely of duty. 
“Duty,” in common usage, means something you 
ought to do, but must drive yourself to do. If 
duty does not mean opportunity to you, and 
opportunity does not mean duty to you, then you 
ought to abandon teaching as a profession. If 
you are teaching merely to fill a “hope chest” 
pending the occurrence of a certain ‘‘divine far-off,”’ 
quit. If you are teaching merely as a “stop gap’”’ 
until some other job comes along, quit. 

If you are not teaching with a vision of the 
almost infinite possibilities for future usefulness, 
which exist in your classrooms, as your students 
re-act upon the social and natural life, you are worse 
than wasting your time. You are stunting the lives 
of every student who comes before you. 

You may be able to impart information on the 
alphabet, on mathematics or the fourth dimension, 
but you will never inspire a Washington or a Jeffer- 
son, a Webster or a Beecher. 

Civilization has been described as a race between 
education and catastrophe. A half century of 
closed school houses would mean the settling of 
the ‘“Stygian Night of Illiteracy;’’ a reversion to 
the type from'which civilization has been thousands 
of years in emerging. Education has been the 
means by which civilization has provided itself 
with ideals and leadership. Education is at once 
the dynamics and the defense of society as we know 
it. 

The teacher is the output of the defense line of 
society. To the teacher is assigned not only the 
duty of defense of what is, but of defense against 
what remains to be accomplished. 

The teacher in America means more in patriotic 
service and in world-wide influence than in any 
other country on earth. No doubt any one of you 
would feel that you had attained distinction if 
called to become private instructor to a youthful 
Prince or Princess of any of the monarchies of the 
Old World. No doubt you would cast your in- 
struction upon such a plane as would fit your royal 
charge to be a better ruler in the future. No doubt 
you would consider every word and every precept 
in the light of possible effect upon the people of 
that land. 

Yet everyone of you is called upon to instruct 
the youthful rulers of the greatest nation on earth, 
and you should consider that the opinions of those 
charges, working through the American ballot box 
will not only determine the destiny of America, but 





Standards for Measuring Commercial Textbooks 
You are invited to examine and to measure the Gregg 
commercial textbooks by the following standards: 
1. Technique. 3. Pedagogy. 
2. Educational Content. 4. Business Practice. 
Service. 
Texts published for the following subjects: 


ARITHMETIC AND MATHEMATICS. 
For Junior High Schools. For Commercial Classes. 
For the Accountant. 


BOOKKEEPING. 
ENGLISH. 


Composition and Rhetoric. Classics. 
Business English. 


MODERN LANGUAGE. 
OFFICE PRACTICE. 
SALESMANSHIP AND ADVERTISING. 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING. 
SHORTHAND (Basic Texts) 


Supplementary. Tests and Measurements, 
SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
Economics. Business Organization. 
Commercial Law. 
TYPEWRITING. 
For High Schools. For Junior High Schools. 
Phonograph Rhythm Records. Drill and Technique. 


Check the subjects in which you are interested, 
write your name and address on the margin of this ad- 
vertisement and send it to our nearest office. (K.E. A.) 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 

















will influence the future of the other nations of the 
earth more profoundly than the opinions of any of 
the royal houses of Europe. Your duty, your 
opportunity is first and last, primarily and all the 
time to train citizens of the United States of 
America who will be worthy of the American 
franchise, and who will exercise that franchise in 
the interest of their country, their fellow men and 
their God more wisely than any generation of 
Americans has ever done heretofore. 


During the war, we learned all too well the uses 
and the abuses of propoganda. It is a lesson we 
would better never have conned. It is not propo- 
ganda, but truth, which makes a free people. 


The proud position of America in material posses- 
sion, in physical resources, and in financial power 
makes her a peculiarly fertile field for propogandists. 


The position of the teacher upon the outposts of 


America, makes the teacher the attractive prey for 
all sorts of cults, fads and isms, which they are 
asked to drink themselves, and to instil into the 
minds of their students. Everything from the 
League of Nations to Communism in England or 
Russia is hurled at the teacher’s head. Amid all the 
clamor and din, it is a source of perpetual wonder- 
ment to me that the teacher maintains his ...... 


Since interests which are neither wholly unselfish 
or wholly patriotic are eternally busy with propa- 
ganda, it behooves plain Americans to remember 
always and ever to keep in mind the elemental 
principles of free government. 


At the beginning, let us remember that the school 
house is the offspring of the church. The corner- 
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stone of education, as we know it is Christianity. 
The religious urge, the desire to read the Bible, to 
know the truth, these are the motives which have 
dotted American landscapes with school houses. 
“Religion, morality and knowledge, being necessary 
to good government and the happiness of mankind,” 
said the farmers of the Ordinance of 1787, ‘‘schools 
and the means of education shall forever be 
encouraged.” 


At the basis of representative government also, 
we find the religious motive. I do not refer to the 
Puritans, the Hugenots or the Quakers in their 
migration to this country. 


In his farwell address, George Washington 
warned: ‘‘Of all the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity, religion and morality 
are indispensable supports. * * * * And let us with 
caution indulge the supposition that morality can 
be maintained without religion. Whatever may be 
conceded to the influence refined education upon 
minds of peculiar structure, reason and experience 
both forbid us to expect that national morality 
can prevail in education of religious principles.” 
Both reason and experience have since intensified 
the truth of that admonition. As was the case 
with every other admonition Washington gave us, 
that advice was sound. 

There is little difference in the ability of men, 
after the average of intelligence has been passed. 
Yet there is great difference in their accomplish- 
ments and usefulness. Men of practically the 
same degree of intelligence and of education may 
become bank presidents, or master criminals, or 
remain in unnamed obscurity. The difference lies 
in their experience, their industry, and most of all 
in their purpose—that is, in their ideals, the direc- 
tion of their lives and efforts. 


“One ship sails East, another sails West, 
While the self-same breezes blow; 

’Tis the set of the sail and not the gale 
That bids them where to go. 


“Like the winds of the air are the wars of the fates, 
As we journey along through life, 

’Tis the set of the soul decides the goal, 
And not the storm or the strife.” 


Whether the ship be fast or slow, great or small, 
makes little difference except in distance. The 
goal depends upon direction. More than mere 
instruction, more than the imparting of information, 
the school has the heavy duty of imparting purpose 
and ideals and direction to the lives of the students. 


For the purpose of giving the right direction, to 
the lives of your students, and of implanting right 
ideals in their minds, no substitute has ever been 
found, ever can be found for Christianity. 


It is scarcely less important to remember that 
civilized society cannot exist without government. 
Law reigns, must reign. The rule of law must be 
supreme. There must be government. 


License is not liberty. There must be restraint 
as well as freedom. There must be duty as well 
as opportunity. My freedom is the other man’s 
restraint. My duty is his opportunity. Except 
under the reciprocal operation of duties and oppor- 
tunities there is no freedom. I have no rights 
unless society will respect and defend them. The 
savage, of all men, comes nearest to the enjoyment 
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of personal license. Yet the savage, of all men, is 
the least free, and the most miserable. There is, 
there can be, no such thing as liberty, except under 
the well-ordered rule of law. 

There must exist government in some form. It 
may come from within, which means self-restraint, 
self-government and the widest measure of freedom; 
or it may come from without, which means mon- 
archy, and a narrow measure of liberty. In America, 
we believe in self-government, and let us not for- 
get that it is still government, and if it shall mean 
also liberty, it must also mean obedience to the 
laws of the land on the part of all those who would 
enjoy liberty, and the enforcement of the laws of 
the land against those who cannot, or will not, 
govern themselves. 

The first principle of self-government is govern- 
ment of self. The first principle of law enforce- 
ment is law obedience. This ideal was early set 
up by the passengers of the Mayflower, who signed 
a solemn compact to make wise and just laws, and 
to obey them themselves. 

Teach this fact through your discipline, through 
your precepts, through your practice, but teach it 
desperately and passionately for there is urgent need 
of law enforcement by self-government, if free 
institutions are to endure. 

I hold certain propositions to be true in America 
under our form of government. Government is 
not, and never will be, superimposed upon the 
people by the best; government is not, and never 
will be, enforced upon the people by the worse; 
government does, and in the long run, always will, 
represent the average will of the people. Let it 
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stand admitted. If government is bad, it means 
that the people want it that way, or are too sloth- 
ful or indifferent to change it. Government will 
be good when the average man demands consist- 
ently and insistently and persistently that it shall 
be good. 


The truth is that our society does not represent 
us as we are, and, the outcry means that we do not 
like the picture. The law will be enforced when, 
and not until, a majority of the people obey the 
law themselves, and demand its enforcement upon 
others. The schools, the home, and the church 
represent us at our best. Politics represents us 
as we are. Government represents merely the 
degree of intelligence and willingness of our own 
people to perform their several duties as citizens. 


Politics is the science and art of government. 
Every American citizen ought to be in politics, 
Every American citizen born in America is born 
into politics. If any American citizen is not in 
politics, it means that such citizen is too slothful, 
too supine, or too indifferent to claim the birth- 
right of a free man. 


There is a tendency to repudiate politics, because 
it is alleged to be corrupt or dominated by the 
bosses. In my opinion, the standards of integrity, 
and loyalty in politics are to-day higher than the 
standards of business and the power of the bosses 
would be annihilated overnight, if even the majority 
of the people habitually exercised their political 
duties. Wherever there is a crooked politician 


there are, from ten to twenty-five, crooked business 
men, furnishing the bribes and the motive, and 


wherever there is a boss there are thousands of 
spineless citizens from whose nerveless hands the 
right of citizenship has fallen to be builded into the 
bosses corrupt sway. 


America is being over organized, organized to 
death! Nowadays, the candidate for official position 
must submit to a catechism by the wets and the 
drys, the farmer and the manufacturer, by labor 
and capital, and by a multitude of organized minor- 
ities, each one seeking to impress its own private 
selfish interest upon public affairs. None of them 
inquires as to the candidates’ fundamental faith in 
our form of government. 


Politicians are fond of saying that they must 
act upon the basis of the common denominator. 
By that, they mean that they must write a plat- 
form, and make pledges upon those principles or 
lack of principles, which will attract the support 
of, at least, fifty-one per cent of the people and of 
their organizations. Do not blame the politician. 
Above all else, he is practical, and shares the 
human frailty that he must eat. The difficulty 
is that the process of finding the common denom- 
inator in politics means the union of the largest 
number of selfish interests. The common denom- 
inator means the lowest common denominator. 


I am old-fashioned enough to hope that sometime 
the whole American people will insist upon party 
pledge and performance upon the basis, not of the 
lowest, but the Aighest common denominator, the 
common welfare of the American people. 


It is hard to have patience with the business 
man who finds it is cheaper to ‘‘buy what he wants 
when he wants it’’, or to understand the alleged 
citizen who is either ‘‘too good” or ‘‘too busy”’ for 
politics. The red and the radical who would 
subvert the government, are objects of loathing to 
both classes of people. As between the red or the 
radical and those who are ‘‘too good”’ for politics, 
I prefer the red because he at least knows what he 
is doing. As between red and “‘yeller’’, I vastly 
prefer red. 


And what has become of our ancient standards 
of industry, and of home life? Does the school 
still teach thrift and industry, the dignity and worth 
of labor? Does it impart vision and idealism, 
inculcate ambition, or does it give a smattering of 
cold facts, and tend toward the spread of arrant 
materialism? Do your schools and your teachings 
arouse in your pupils those great vital forces of 
lofty endeavor to service and to sacrifice for country 
and for humanity? Are your graduates better 
equipped to get a living then they are to live? 


It may be the ancient curse, or it may be an 
eternal blessing, but the solemn truth is that no 
change in the law, no theory, and no form of govern- 
ment can or will free mankind from the edict; 
“in the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” 
Let us always remember that the only currency 
which is never debased, always at par, and always 
honorable is production. No change in the law, 
and no theorem of government will fill men’s 
mouth or cloth their backs, and no visionary fire- 
works will ever alter the essential fact that, to 
have the goods of this world, a man must earn 
them, and that, until and after the millenium, 
each man’s just share will in the long run depend 
upon his own thrift and industry. 
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Materialism may be, and I fear is, the order of the 
day, but materialism never founded a nation, or 
furthered the cause of free government. The 
possession of all the material resources, and physical 
power of the world would not make a happy or a 
contented people. Not in terms of material re- 
sources can the greatness of a nation be measured. 
It requires a great people to make a great nation. 
The character of the individuals and their ideals are 
the measures of a great state. ‘‘Righteousness 
exalteth a nation, sin is a reproach to any people,” 
is a text intended to apply not only to individuals 
but to nations, and its truths is exemplified in the 
history of the American people. 


It was then the purely spiritual power of an ideal 
that this nation was founded. The Puritans came 
here, not for wealth nor for power, but for civil and 
religious liberty. It was not merely to escape a 
tax on tea that our ancestors rebelled against the 
English throne. It was the ideal of liberty that 
moved them to arms and made them declare that 
“all men are created equal.’”’ The spiritual power 
of the Revolution is well typified in Washington, 
amidst the cold and hardships of Valley Forge, 
rising from his knees in the snow to smite with 
his half-clad, half-fed army, the sleek Hessians at 
Trenton and Princeton. 


America has followed these ideals. We have 
held these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal. The ideal of brotherhood 
therein contained has been our ideal. We have 
tried to work out and put in practice, that ideal in 


our laws, in our political system, and in our social 
relations. We have made many painful mistakes. 
We have followed our ideal feebly, followed it, 
maybe, a far off, with many a slip and stumble, 
but still we have followed. Justice, a wider 
brotherhood, a larger opportunity for every man, a 
broad liberty under the law,—these are the ideals 
of America, these the forces that have guided and 
impelled her. Upon these, as upon a distant light, 
America has set her eyes. 

N. Ee A. 
with the Education 


By affiliating National 


Association, teachers make the Association the 
instrument through which they speak to the public. 
Through it they can tell their difficulties and make 
their wants known. A single member is powerless 
to promote nationally a good idea, incorporate a 
new system, or carry out an educational reform, 
but banded together in an organization like the 
N.._E. 


committees, a single member can make any of these 


A., working through its departments and 
come to pass. Don’t fail to attend the Washington 
meeting, June 29 to July 5. Write headquarters 
Address J. W. Crabtree, Secretary, 1201 
Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


to-day. 
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FINANCING PUBLIC EDUCATION 
IN KENTUCKY. 


(By Shelton Phelps, Professor of School Ad- 
ministration, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, at morning session of K. E. A. 
April 24, 1924.) 


Two things should be conspicuously true of any 
study of financing public education. The first, 
should be, that it is based on facts, and not on mere 
impressions or beliefs. The second, is that the 
meaning of those facts must be accurately inter- 
preted. It is not enough to collect a set of facts 
that are of themselves indisputable. Facts have 
their meaning in relation to certain other facts, and 
the discovery of these relationships and the inter- 
pretations of their meanings is usually more difficult 
than is the finding out of the facts. Further, it 
has been the rather strikingly high percentage of 
errors in the latter phase which has brought the 
statistician into disrepute. This type of a student 
is accustomed to deal with the objective facts 
often represented in figures. He has not been so 
often inaccurate in his figures, perhaps, as he has 
bungled the meaning of these figures. The public, 
perhaps, impatiently, but not untruly, has said, 
“Figures cannot lie, but liars can figure.’ Cer- 
tain groups of statistical students have sought to 
avoid this difficulty by presenting only facts, and 
by leaving the other fellow to make his own inter- 
pretation. This group has fared no better. There 
are always rather obvious implications in a table 
of figures. Oftentimes these lead to interpretations 
which are wholly in error. Then the student has 
gained nothing but, perhaps, the additional stigma 
of cowardice for sidestepping the responsibility of 
saying just what his facts meant. Finally, the 
meanings set forth must be relevant. One of the 
commonly voiced objections to the results of a 
painstaking and careful study is a quotation from 
Goldberg, ‘“But it doesn’t mean anything.”” This 
means that the facts and their meanings must 
furnish us the answers to questions we want 
answered. What do Kentuckians want to know 
about “Financing Public Education in Kentucky?” 


It is beyond the scope of this paper to try to 
exhaustively treat this subject. There are certain 
fundamental questions, however, in which all are 
interested, which can in part, be answered. There 
are other questions, which are also fundamental, 
to which attention should be directed. These 
questions are: 


1. What is Kentucky really doing in regard to 
financing public education? 


2. Have the methods employed been haphazard 
ones, or the ones which expert study would 
call the best? 


How can more funds be obtained? 
4. Whose job is it to secure this increase? 


*What has Kentucky really been doing to 
finance public education? 


Immediately, when one comes to measure edu- 
cation in terms of dollars, a cry goes up that the 
true value of education can not be measured in 


dollars. We are fond of protesting that the things 
of finer value must not be commercialized. It is 
also a favorite refuge of the one who does not want 
to contribute more dollars to the educational tax. 
People who do not want to put more money into 
taxes for teachers’ salaries, are apt to descry 
efforts to secure more money for that purpose by 
increased taxes. We save our faces by believing 
that teaching is after all a ‘‘Missionary Project,” 
and its apostles should be content with whatever 
recompense a community doles out. Through the 
world’s history, we have spent much time “kidding 
ourselves” in similar ways. Many acts of littleness 
have been committed, while the Pharisee com- 
mitting them, thanked God he was not as other 
men are. After all, perhaps, the truest measure of 
how fully a community is committed to public 
education, is the number of dollars it is willing to 
expend toward making that education universal. 
It is one thing to proclaim one’s belief in the 
equality of educational opportunity, and it is quite 
another thing to vote and to work for the increase 
in taxation, necessary to put into effect not equality, 
but even a justifiable minimum of opportunity. 
For teachers, themselves, this whole question of 
support means that to be in a profession, they 
must receive a remuneration from society com- 
parable to that received by other professions. 


*The following facts are quoted from ‘‘The Finan- 
cial Statistics of the United States,”’ compiled 
by Dr. Newcomer of Vassar, and published 
under the direction of the ‘‘Educational Finance 
Inquiry Commission,’ a committee of the 
ig A. Published by the Macmillan Co., 
1924, 


In Kentucky, according to the report of the 
Educational Finance Inquiry Commission of 1924, 
the percentage of total state and local expenditures 
which went for education, decreased ftom twenty- 
seven per cent in 1915 to twenty-two per cent in 
1920. In a neighboring state, Tennessee, in 1915, 
twenty-five per cent of the state and local expend- 
itures went for education, in 1920, twenty-eight 
and forty-eight hundredths per cent. Why are 
your expenditures a smaller part of your state and 
local expenditures in 1920 than in 1915? We 
feel, in Tennessee, that our schools are starving in 
many respects, and we have devoted a larger part 
of our total expenditure to education than have 
you. We have increased our expenditure per cap- 
ita (which is a crude measure of expenditure per 
child to be educated, since we both have about the 
same ratio of children to adults and get about the 
same percentage of our educable children in school) 
from $2.78 to $4.96, while you have increased 
yours from $3.43 to $4.36. Neither of us have 
anything to brag about in this regard, as we 
have hardly more than increased our expend- 
iture fast enough to keep pace with depre- 
ciating values in the purchasing power of 
money. So that, in reality, we have hardly in- 
creased our expenditures at all. Further, there are 
many states spending five fimes as much as we 
per capita and half the states of the Union are 
spending nearly three times as much. Kentucky 
had slipped down eight spaces in the rank of 
states to the very bottom of the list so far as 
expenditure, state and local, per capita for education 
in 1920 was concerned. During the same period, 
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the percentage of state and local expenditures 
which went for highways also decreased from fif- 
teen per cent to eleven and seven-tenths per cent 
and the state dropped nine places in the rank of 
states in this regard, being, in 1920, seventh from 
the bottom. That the decrease in per cent of 
expenditures going for education was not due to 
increased expenditures for road building seems 
quite obvious. That it was not due to poverty 
in the state, but rather to a decrease in effort is 
indicated by the additional facts that, in 1915, 
your state and local expenditures were five and 
eight- -tenths per cent of your state income, while 
in 1920, it was four and six-tenths per cent. Again, 
the state had slipped two places lower in the rank 
of states, being eleventh from the bottom in 1920. 
Was this decrease in effort due to a decrease in 
interest on the part of the state? Has the deter- 
mination of the state to provide public education 
for its boys and girls only partly succeeded in 
standing the acid test of spending its dollars to 
make adequate provision? 

Obviously, a question that would be vital in 
connection with this situation, would be, is there 
a condition of indebtedness which would make an 
increase in expenditures questionable? The same 
report shows the outstanding bonded indebtedness 
per capita for all purposes in Kentucky in 1915 was 
next to the lowest of any state in the country. 
In 1920, it was the lowest, being about one-fourth 
of that of the average state in the Union, and 
one-twentieth of that of New York, which since 
1910 had had the outstandingly highest indebted- 


ness per capita of any of the states. Bonded 
indebtedness for educational purposes shows a 
similar situation. In 1915, Kentucky had fifth 


from the lowest rank in indebtedness and in 1920, 
next to the lowest, being surpassed in this regard 
only by the District of Columbia. It would seem 
that there is no great outstanding indebtedness 
incurred for school purposes, or which was incurred 
for any purpose which would prevent the state 
increasing its expenditures for education. This is 
not intended as an argument for bond issue. 
There is, it is believed, too much of a tendency 
to increase bond issues among the states, especially 
those which run for a long period of years, without 
adequate provision for retiring these bonds at ma- 
turity. Instead, it is used to point out that the 
state is in good shape in this regard, and can, 
therefore, better afford to provide funds on pay- 
as-it-goes policy. 

To answer the question, have the best methods 
been used in collecting and disbursing funds, it is 
necessary to consider rather briefly, some of the 
cardinal precepts of finance. Some of them are: 

First, it is pretty generally agreed that general 
property, as a basis, is a wornout and an outgrown 
method of collecting funds. Seligman, of Columbia 
University, two years ago, speaking before the 
Superintendents’ Section, in Chicago, put in con- 
cise form, what the leading economists of the 
country have been teaching for several years, that 
to continue to pile burdens of taxation on general 
property, is to depend upon an inadequate source, 
and, second, that this source of wealth offers a 
very poor measure of a state’s purchasing power. 
In the most progressive sections, already, the move- 
ment is away from general property as the sole 
source of taxation. To be sure, school people have 


watched the development of this movement, and 
have not claimed its results for education. Civil 
administration has tapped, in many instances, such 
sources as income, corporation taxes, and sever- 
ance; but California is an almost isolated example 
of a state with the foresight to collect its local 
school tax from general property, and its state 
school tax wholly from other sources as corporations. 
In Kentucky, as in most of the states, a local tax 
has been collected from general property. Then a 
state tax has been levied and collected from the 
same source. This, of course, has meant simply 
placing a second burden where the first already 
rested. ‘‘What the traffic will bear’ has limited 
expenditure, and this has been incorrectly inter- 
preted as an index of the state’s purchasing power. 

Only one phase of the administration of finance 
has been carried through in the collection of funds. 
They must be wisely appropriated and wisely 
spent to bring in a maximum of return. The 
oldest and, perhaps, the hardest to defend of the 
methods of apportionment is that of school popu- 
lation. Its evils are so many and so obvious that 
it is unnecessary to enumerate them. It puts no 
premium on compulsory attendance, but rather 
makes it to the seeming advantage of the local 
unit to not enforce this too strictly. It takes no 
account of the number, or of the type of teachers 
employed, of the length of term, or of any of these 
factors which so vitally condition the quality of 
school work done. Yet this method of appor- 
tionment has been and is, the method which the 
state employs. 

The careful administration of finance demands 
that this work must be in the hands of an indi- 
vidual, trained to do this work. Budgets must be 
carefully and systematically planned, and then 
must be carried out. Too often is the system 
employed merely that of deciding on the merits 
of each individual purchase as it comes up. Then 
the administrator feels that he must constantly be 
on the defense to prevent extravagance. All of 
this might be avoided and much better results 
obtained by carefully planning in advance these 
matters. Carefully kept records of receipts and 
expenditures are necessary as a basis for the planning 
referred to. A standard form is also necessary in 
order to compare what is being done, with similar 
situations in other systems. While a standard 
form has been available for more than ten years, 
there are many systems which have never used it. 
The time-honored belief that instruction was the 
sole job of the Superintendent, and that the Board 
should look after the fiscal affairs of the school has 
resulted in much poor business administration for 
the schools. The administration of the finance 
of his school system is as much the work of a 
Superintendent as is the administration of 
instruction. The state needs to provide super- 
vision of administrative practices even as it has 
provided supervision of instruction, in order to 
insure that the methods, calculated to secure max- 
imum results, are employed in administration. 

The answer to the third question is two-fold. 
The first phase of it, is to develop new sources and 
bases of taxation. The second, is to provide better 
administration of what funds are obtained. In 
developing new sources for revenue, why not as 
California has done, remove part of the burden of 
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support from general property? Instead of believ- 
ing that the people will just simply not vote more 
tax, which belief is bases solely on general property, 
as an index of the state’s ability to buy, why not 
leave this source for local taxation and place the 
state tax on corporate wealth, on income, or on 
severance. Why wait until civil administration 
has used from these what it needs, and take for 
education what is left? Why not demand some one 
of these for the children of the state? If Kentucky 
Educational Association would go solidly for any 
one thing, and that one thing was for the children 
of Kentucky, who believes they could not get it? 

But even on existing sources, Kentucky can raise 
more money without strain. But do they know 
that they are providing inadequately for their 
children, when what they do is compared with 
what is being done in other states? How many 
Kentuckians, whose task it is to vote taxes for 
schools, know that there were, in 1918, only three 
states in the American Union with smaller per cent 
of the children of school age daily attending school? 
That there were only six states, where the average 
number of days attended by those who were in 
school was less, or eight, expending less on the 
child to be educated? Do they know these things, 
or have they too often been patted on the backs, 
and told more pleasant things concerning a history 
of which any state might be proud, or told per- 
chance of other attributes which people would be 
glad to possess, but which shouldn’t crowd out these 
vital considerations? Kentucky has a right to be 
proud of its blue grass and its horses. It should 
point with pride to the achievement of its favorite 
sons. There are phases of the history of its settle- 
ment that the Nation, as well as Kentucky, should 
cherish, but if it would keep faith with those who 
opened an empire to settlement, who as Steward 
Edward White says, made the Mississippi Valley 

‘‘American” instead of British, it cannot neglect 
such factors of its future progress, as the length of 
its school term, the attendance of its population 
in schools, of its tendencies in regard to the money 
itexpends. These may not be subjects so adequate 
for oratory, but they are subjects which require 
the most serious thought. If the next generation 
is to feel pride in the state which the present one 
feels, it must be provided with conditions more 
nearly adequate for complete development than 
now exist. With conditions more nearly com- 
parable with those provided elsewhere. 


To do this, takes money, increased expendi- 
ture. 


These things should be taught the school children 
of to-day. Not all can be accomplished through 
the present generation. We, of the present gen- 
eration, are pretty much set in our ways. But 
anything may be accomplished with the next gen- 
eration, . they are but carefully taught the funda- 
mental needs of public education and how to meet 
them. Should the public schools but make the 
effort, there could be developed in the next gen- 
eration, a commitment to Public Education that 
never has existed anywhere. Think of the won- 
derful illustrations of this same thing. 


The other remedy has been suggested. Kentucky 
needs to supervise administrative practices 
as badly as it needed, and in many instances, 
still needs, to supervise instruction. If there 


are certain best ways of administering finance, 
and all students of finance agree that “there are 
—_ ways, then those ways should be employed 
by all whose task it is to handle the funds of public 
education. If expenditure calls for a_ budget, 
planned carefully and fully, at the beginning of a 
fiscal year, and if the planning depends on having 
kept systematically certain records of past expendi- 
tures, and if the payment of teachers demands a 
salary schedule based on certain regularly recog- 
nized factors, then the state should see that these 
methods are employed. To see that these methods 
are used imply careful and adequate inspection. 
But there must be more than mere inspection. 
If an administrator is not handling finance in these 
ways, he must be convinced of the value of doing 
it so, and must, if necessary, be shown how to do 
these many things. This implies something much 
more constructive than mere inspection. It means 
a careful supervision of the administration until 
the desired forms are established. This can be 
done only by the state. Further, it can be done 
only by a very highly trained and widely experienced 
representative of the state. Training must be of 
the scientific kind, and it must also carry the 
additional weight of having been successfully used 
by the individual advocating it. Finally this indi- 
vidual must possess a rare combination of ‘‘tact 
and attack.’’ If personality of the highest type 
has been required to supervise teachers used to 
considering themselves both supervised and admin- 
istered, how much more will it be required to super- 
vise administrators. They have considered them- 
selves almost supreme in their own systems. In 
many systems they have been in effect almost 
independent of state control. Almost they have 
prided themselves on their individualities, which 
is but another name for variations. This indi- 
vidual who can standardize the practices of admin- 
istrators, will have performed the crowning piece 
of supervision. Yet these practices must employ 
the best methods if the most is to be realized from 
expenditure. There are best methods and the 
students of educational administration are pretty 
well agreed what these are. The next step is for 
the state to see that they are employed, and it is 
nor more visionary than it is to see that the best 
methods of classroom instruction are employed. 
Kentucky needs a supervisor of administrative 
practices. 


Whose job is it to secure these things? The 
answer is the simplest one sought so far. It is 
yours. Why should you expect others to do it 
for you? If physicians want a reform, do they 
wait for some other group to get it for them, or 
their organizations act? It is the task of every 
teacher, and of every administrator to convince the 
adults as well as the children of their particular 
group of the needs of education. This organization 
can be the most potent of organizations in Ken- 
tucky. Why should it wait and wait for some 
other organization to do the things for it which it 
should do for itself? When it, and its members, 
have reached the point that they can effectively 
assert themselves in educational legislation and 
educational welfare, then will the teachers’ millen- 
nium be approaching, and we will have that thing 
we have sought for, hoped for, and prayed for, 
a profession of teaching. 
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DEMOCRACY AND THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


Address of H. H. Ryan, Principal Blewett High 
School, St. Louis, at general session of 
K. E. A., Friday Evening, April 25, 1924. 


I am sure I would be wasting your time and 
mine if I spent much of it in an exposition of the 
contrast between the material civilization of this 
generation in which we live and that of the gen- 
eration into which we were born. You and I 
thoroughly appreciate that difference. May we 
not pause a moment to congratulate ourselves that 
the first years of our lives were spent in an environ- 
ment devoid of many of the material comforts, 
conveniences and semi-luxuries which we now con- 
sider necessities. ~The memory of those days 
heightens the enjoyment of these days. I never 
climb into an automobile without feeling the thrill 
that comes from the memory of the days when a 
fishing trip meant a five- mile walk in the hot sun, 
and from the realization that, relatively, the old 
family rattler is a veritable traveling palace. The 
children of this generation do not appreciate the 
present-day civilization, and they never will. There 
is but one civilization that they will ever appreciate, 
and that is the civilization of thirty or forty or 
fifty years hence. We can look ahead now and 
see them, holding their grand children on their 
knees, chiding them for not appreciating what they 
have, and saying, “‘Why, when I was a child, I 
didn’t expect to have an “airplane for my own use!” 


There is no doubt that the civilization of the next 
generation will be wonderful beyond the scope of 
our 1924 imaginations. When you recall that every 
year sees more done, in the direction of the control 
of the forces of nature, than was done in the two 
years previous, you realize that science and inven- 
tion are moving in accelerated motion. To us, it 
isa wonderful thing that we can sit in our own homes 
and hear concerts that are being given a thousand 
miles away. There is no fundamental reason why 
we could not also see what is taking place a thousand 
miles away. Next March we shall, perhaps, hear 
the inaugural address of the new president, all over 
this country, as he delivers it. Certainly within 
twenty-five years, we shall be able to sit in this 
room, hear that ceremony by radio, and see it 
thrown upon the screen before us. 


In contemplating the problem of education, we 
need have no fear as to whether the know ledge of 
this generation is being passed on to the next. 
Humanity is so constructed that whatever is useful 
for comfort is sought out and passed on. There 
is one fear, however, which we in education had 
better begin to feel and heed; and that is the fear 
that fifty years from now there may be no civili- 
zation at all. If this wonderful civilization should 
perish from the face of the earth, it would not be 
the first time such a thing has happened. No 
civilization carries its own weight. Unless a people 
knows how to control a civilization, as well as to 
construct it, disaster follows. Unless ability to 
govern, keeps pace with ability to create, the whole 
structure totters. Who knows but that three 
thousand years from now a new race will be exca- 
vating Grant’s Tomb to get some knowledge of 
the curious civilization of the year 1924. If so, 
there is one thing that they will say about us. 
They will say, “They had quite an advanced cul- 


ture, but—they left their citizenship training to 
mere chance. So they perished.’ 

I don’t see how anyone who reads the newspapers 
can reach any conclusion other than that govern- 
ment is the most serious problem facing us to-day. 
There’s the ‘Teapot Dome.”” The whole nation is 
disturbed over it. Over what? Over the fact that 
a few million dollars are lost by the government? 
A late frost does us more damage than that. We 
are not worrying about the money. We can make 
plenty of that. The thing that disturbs us is 
this: The Cabinet of the United States is hand- 
picked. The President realizes that its efficiency 
and integrity will determine, in a large measure, 
the success of his administration. It is reasonable 
to suppose that ex-President Harding was con- 
vinced that he had made the best possible selection. 
But you see what happened. Citizenship did not 
stand the strain. ‘‘Teapot Dome’ was a mere 
bump on the earth until science gave it a value by 
producing machinery to utilize oil. The educa- 
tional system, which indirectly invested ‘‘Teapot 
Dome’”’ with its importance, by producing the gas 
engine, failed to produce a citizenship which would 
measure up to the responsibility of handling ‘‘Tea- 
pot Dome.” 

Recently a neighboring city awoke to the fact 
that the records of the tax assessor’s books had 
been tampered with in such a way as to cause the 
city to lose many thousands of dollars in taxes. 
Persons owning taxable property had been able to 
bribe clerks in the assessor’s office to alter the 
record of assessment in such a way as to greatly 
reduce the amount of taxes to be paid. A large 
number of taxpayers were involved. The amount 
of money involved would not wreck the finances 
of the city. The cause for worry lies in the thought 
that people of considerable wealth have an attitude 
toward community life which inspires them to put 
forth much effort to avoid the responsibilities of 
citizenship; and, that there are those in responsible 
positions who will betray their trust for a few pieces 
of silver 

I have here a list of 26 obstacles in the way of 
conviction, built up by American criminal law. 
They represent the advantage that the criminal 
has over the Commonwealth when he is brought to 
trial. This list is compiled by Chancellor Hadley 
of Washington University. Dr. Hadley, as vou 
know, was formerly Governor of Missouri, and is a 
thorough student of law and legal procedure. I 
will not read them all, but some may interest vou. 

Defendant may insist on speedy trial; state may 
not. 


Defendant may change his defense; state may 
not amend indictment. 
Defendant has right to disqualify examining 


magistrate; state has not. 

Defendant may disqualify trial judge; state may 
not. 

Defendant has right to appeal as to testimony 
and rulings; state has not. 

The criminal, ladies and gentlemen, is the pam- 
pered child of the state. He has rights and privileges 
that no one else has. 

In St. Louis we have dev it recently an inter- 
vst in gang activities. We have discovered that 
there is no group of people anywhere better organ- 
ized than are the gangs; we have discovered that 
our municipal court building is infested with 
professional bondsmen who are able not only to 
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furnish bonds, but pervert justice. We have dis- 
covered that hundreds of criminal cases are definitely 
side-tracked and never come to trial. Apparently 
it is true in any large city that if John Smith 
commits a crime and Spike Donovan commits the 
same crime, John Smith being a citizen with an 
untarnished record, and Spike Donovan a pro- 
fessional criminal, Spike runs a better chance of 
escaping punishment than John. John’s clean past 
will not do as much for him as the gang organi- 
zation will do for Spike. The gang will get Spike 
out on bail; they will pay his way out of town; 
they will provide him an alibi, supported by twenty 
witnesses; they will intimidate or murder the wit- 
nesses for the prosecution. There are a dozen 
things that can be done to baffle justice, if one has 
no scruples about doing them. The reputable 
citizen is handicapped there. You haven't a friend 
who, if you had committed murder, would take the 
stand and swear that at the time of the crime you 
were with him on a hunting trip in the southern 
part of the state. Good citizens don’t do that. 
They have consciences, scruples. If you had com- 
mitted a crime and two men had seen you do it, 
not one of your friends would undertake to cut the 
throats of those two witnesses. 


Now, we are inclined to think that bad citizen- 
ship is confined to a small number of persons, 
crooks, denizens of the underworld. But the more 
one thinks of it the more he comes to see that 
that germ is working all the way through the fabric 
of our social life. At our school, we pride ourselves 
on the fact that we make the teaching of citizenship 
the central idea of our work. We are quite self- 
satisfied over it and feel quite virtuous each day 
when the day’s work is done. All of our teachers, 
no matter what may be the subject taught, pride 
themselves on the lessons in citizenship that are 
imparted in one way or the other. It is to be 
assumed or inferred that in their personal lives 
those teachers take a pride in being law-abiding. 
One morning one of the men came in late and 
explained that he had been arrested for a minor 
infraction of the traffic regulations. When he and 
his Ford approached Grand Avenue, they were 
confronted by a large sign at the side of the street, 
advising them that Grand Avenue was now Grand 
Boulevard and that therefore the driver must make 
a complete stop before proceeding across said boule- 
vard. But this man was in a hurry that morning 
and made an exception in favor of himself and 
drove across without a pause. The motorcycle 
cop did the rest. The next day I asked this 
teacher of citizenship how he had come out when 
his case was called. He replied that he had got 
out of it. He said that he had given a politician 
friend of his three dollars and that the friend had 
fixed it. 

The same thing is true when it comes to the 
rendering of a list of personal property for taxation. 
People don’t tell the truth. They are not willing 
to bear their share of the burden. Dr. Seligman of 
Columbia University has said that if all personal 
property were declared and assessed at its true 
value there could be a considerable drop in tax rates 
everywhere and there would still be ample tax 
money for all purposes, schools and everything else. 


Now there are two things which I am trying to 
convince you of. The first is that there is a lack 
of citizenship, which is so wide, as to be a menace 
to this civilization, in which we glory. The types 


of malefactor range all the way from the seemingly 
harmless person who fails to go and vote, or to 
turn in a true valuation of his personal property— 
to the professional criminal. The other thing of 
which I am trying to convince you, is that the 
advantage always lies with the law-breaker. If a 
man of ordinary intelligence starts out to do things 
which are forbidden by law, there are ten things in 
his favor where there is one to hinder him. 

Then from these two things, I want to draw 
this conclusion: In multiplying laws and multi- 
plying detectives and policemen, and prosecuting 
attorneys, and courts, and penalties, we are working 
at the wrong end of the problem. If disregard for 
law is widespread, and if the advantage lies with 
the law-breaker, then certainly law enforcement, 
by force, is the least effective and the most wasteful 
means we have of correcting the evil. I am con- 
vinced that the way out of this flood does not lie 
in a continuous process of mopping up the floor, 
It lies rather in the process of turning off the tap. 
It lies in the process of making such a change on 
the inside of all our children that citizenship will 
be just as much a part of them as is their desire to 
present a good appearance. If we Americans were 
as anxious about grooming our citizenship asa lovely 
woman is about the reflecting surface of her nose, 
things would be different. We can hope for very 
little progress through the strengthening of the arm 
of the law. Our hope lies in the direction of lining 
up the citizenry on the side of the law. 

Now that we have reached this point, you may 
be wondering what kind of pessimist it is that you 
have got hold of. Perhaps, at this point, you are 
wondering how much good it is going to do to fix 
our gaze on the hole in the doughnut. What fruit 
is to be borne from this contemplation of our 
political woes? Perhaps, you recall the case of the 
enterprising small boy, who called at the main 
office of the Red Cross and asked to see the head 
physician; the office force tried to head him off and 
urged him to state his business to some lesser light. 
The lad insisted, however, that the matter was of 
prime importance; so he was finally admitted to 
the office of the great man. Thereupon, he pro- 
ceeded very seriously to ask advice as to how to 
get rid of some half dozen stubborn warts which 
had afflicted him for several weeks. Of course, the 
big chief was amused by the incident and _ his 
humor was such that he chose to advise with the 
little fellow in all seriousness on the case. ‘‘Why,” 
he said, ‘‘When I was a boy we used to think that 
warts were caused by toads. We used to like to 
play with toads; they were harmless creatures; 
whenever we saw one we made a dive for him. I 
suppose there may have been some chemical ac- 
tion—.”’ At this point, the boy interrupted him 
rather impatiently. ‘Say, Doc, I guess you must 
have misunderstood me; I ain't carin’ how them 
warts got there. I don’t want no more warts; I 
want to get rid of these I got.’ 

And that’s our situation here. The real question 
is not how big and how bad these civic warts are, 
but rather what shall be done about them. 

The first thing is for us to face squarely the fact 
that citizenship is a thing that must be learned. 
Citizenship does not sit naturally upon us. Nobody 
comes into the world predisposed to good citizen- 
ship. There are certain tendencies which are born 
in us. We do not have to be instructed in taking 
nourishment. The infant does not have to be 
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prompted to squall by way of indicating that things 
don’t suit him. At least, in the case of my two 
youngsters at home, we never found it necessary 
to urge that kind of self-activity upon them. It is 
natural for children to fight, to collect things, to 
imitate, to make-believe. These tendencies repre- 
sent their unconscious memory of the things our 
ancestors did, as a part of the struggle for existence, 
for generation after generation. But, let us not forget 
that democratic citizenship began only yesterday, 
as time is counted in the history of man. Democ- 
racy is but six generations old. We have no instinct 
of citizenship; there hasn’t been time for the acts of 
citizenship to write themselves into the nervous 
system of the race. Indeed, as a matter of fact, 
every good citizenship habit represents an_inhibi- 
tion of some natural tendency. Our instincts are 
purely selfish, with the exception of the sex instinct. 
Citizenship is inherently altruistic. Citizenship 
habits run counter to our natural disposition. 
Citizenship must be taught; it cannot be left, like 
Topsy, to “‘jest grow.” 

Furthermore, citizenship must be taught in the 
high school. That instruction in civic behavior 
which comes after adolescence begins is what 
counts. It is during adolescence that the attitude 
toward government is largely fixed. The changes 
of that period carry with them an entirely new 
attitude toward obedience. Prior to adolescence 
the youngster is not particularly disturbed by the 
fact that other persons dictate his course of action, 
or try to. I say he is not disturbed by that fact; 
I do not mean that he accepts it without question. 
He tries conscientiously to evade it; he disobeys 
whenever he estimates the proceeds as being in 
excess of the punishment. But he does not rebel 
against the general policy of paternalism. On the 
other hand, the adolescent does rebel. He is 
defiant, regardless of the consequences. To him, 
independence is its own reward, and is worth a 
struggle of any dimensions. He will not flee from 
pleasure because of pain; he will not turn back 
because of the dangers or the obstacles. He is 
now potentially the father of a family; and he feels 
unconsciously all the determination which is the 
accumulated product of thousands of years of the 
triumph of humanity over obstacles. Yielding to 
compulsion is entirely foreign to his nature because 
it is just what the race has learned that it must 
not do. That spirit, we teachers must learn, is 
not a thing to be broken by the law. It is rather 
a thing which the high school must enlist on the side 
of the law. 

Now you say, “I believe all that; I want the 
children to come to school; I want them to succeed; 
I want them to learn citizenship; I am thoroughly 
in accord with the whole idea.’”’ That is what we 
all say. We all say it, but we don’t mean it. We 
mean that until something brings it home to us, 
until it disturbs us in some way, until we are called 
upon to alter our own conduct. Suppose, I am a 
teacher of algebra, for instance. That is a subject 
that is extremely easy to teach. It does not change 
from year to year. One can learn that subject 
and know it all his life, and so long as he gets 
practice in teaching it every year, and has that 
opportunity of keeping his knowledge of it fresh, 
he need take no other steps to keep up on subject 
matter. Suppose, I start this year with a hundred 
children in algebra. Next fall there will be about 
fifty of them left for geometry; and so on, and when 


the senior year comes there are about twenty of 
them left. 

Then somebody comes to me and says, ‘“‘This is 
all a mistake; if you start with a hundred children 
you ought to come out with some such number as 
that—perhaps, ninety. Now I'll tell you how 
we'll manage that: First, we’ll quit trying to teach 
pure algebra to everybody; we'll divide the hundred 
into three groups, according to their ability to do 
abstract mathematics. The one group will get 
algebra, just as we have always taught it. If we 
are skilful in choosing the members of that group, 
we can hope that, starting with thirty, we shall 
have thirty at the end of the year, if none die or 
move away. The next group will get general 
mathematics, with Iess emphasis on the abstract 
side and more upon the application of mathematics 
to real problems. And, starting with forty, we can 
hope to emerge with forty at the end of the year. 
The third group will get applied mathematics only; 
they will spend their time on those problems of 
home and school and community which admit of a 
mathematical solution. They will use tape lines, 
and rulers, they will deal with quantities, rather 
than abstract symbols. They will do much draw- 
ing, and get thoroughly acquainted with graphical 
methods of presenting facts. And, starting with 
thirty, one can hope to emerge with thirty. Well 
give just as much credit toward graduation for one 
course as for the other, and one type of child will 
be considered as welcome as the other.” 

Now I’ve been listening to that suggestion, and 
if I have not fallen dead somehere in the middle of 
it, I am all ready with a loud protest. I am not 
going to stand for having high school mathematics 
mutilated in that way. Why, the fine discrimi- 
nations, and the close exact reasoning of the sub- 
ject, the training of the reasoning powers, and so 
on! You know how we talk. You see, the adapta- 
tion process is all right until it disturbs my rest. 
You and I have fallen into the habit of regarding the 
high school subjects, as we. have inherited them 
from the past, as holy things; and we look upon 
any move to lessen their importance as a sacri- 
legious act. Fundamentally, we look upon Latin 
as of much more importance than the children who 
study it. The children fail and drop out and we 
shed few tears over it. But, just let some one try 
to drop the Latin out, and he has to run for his 
life. Did youever say, asa teacher of French, ‘‘This 
boy can’t learn French.’’ Well, somebody says, 
“Tf he had been born in France, he’d know more 
French now than you do.” ‘Well, I mean he 
can’t learn it the way I teach it.” Absolutely! 
Nobody could express it more accurately. The 
child isn’t suited to the method. The method is 
right, the child is wrong. We made the method, 
God Almighty made the child. The Creator—felt 
down on his part of the job! 

I have in mind a hundred cases of adolescent 
children, who have brought grief to their homes. 
The circumstances differ in many ways. Some- 
times, you find a case of divorce or home borken in 
some other way. Somtimes, you find that the 
father or mother is unworthy of parenthood. But 
there is one common circumstance running through 
all of those cases, and that is—mediocre mentality 
or less, combined with an unsuccessful attempt at 
high school work. As matters stand to-day, the 
average American boy or girl has a slim chance to 
get instruction at the hands of the public, during 
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his adolescence. This is borne out by the statistical 
history of elimination from schools, and by the 
psychological studies of such men as Terman and 
Otis and Goddard. The American high school is 
not suited to the average American child. 

It seems to me that there are but three courses 
from which to choose. We may go on as we are, 
and court disaster. We may decide that human 
nature is of too weak a fabric to be trained to man- 
age a civilization like that of to-day and to-morrow; 
deliberately throw out of the world the things w hich 
make life complex; and go back to a simpler exist- 
ence; or, we may call upon the American high school 
to undertake to fit youth for government; to dis- 
card whatever prevents it from discharging that 
duty. If we could but turn the minds of high 
school faculties from the question, “Ts this child 
prepared for this school?” and fix it upon the 
question, ‘Is this school fit for this child?” we 
would have an excellent start. 


N. E. A. CONVENTION PLANS. 
(Announced by the President, 
Miss Olive M. Jones.) 

The convention plans to date include the fol- 

lowing arrangements, definitely settled: 
1. Morning Meetings. 

These will be devoted to the business of the 
convention. Sessions of the representative assem- 
bly, which body includes all delegates, elected or 
named acc ording to the Constitution of the National 
Education Association will be held on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday mornings. Committee 
meetings, sessions of affiliated groups, exhibits of 
educational supplies and equipment, demonstrations 
of visual instruction, etc., will be provided for the 
interest and information of teachers who are not 
required to be in attendance at the representative 
assembly. At one of these morning meetings, a 
Kentuckian, Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, will pre- 
sent the report for the Illiteracy Commission. 

On Monday morning, a most important general 
meeting will be held. Official delegates are es- 
pecially requested to attend, but the session will be 
open to all teachers. It will be devoted to the 
discussion of the three most important professional 
problems before the profession to-day. Official 
action on these problems cannot be taken at this 
meeting, but a full hour will be devoted to each. 
Questions will be answered. Blackboards will be 
provided for demonstrations of figures or facts 
which may need visual aid. In each case, the 
discussion will be conducted by ‘the Chairman of 
the committee concerned. The three committees 
concerned are: (1) Tenure, Fred M. Hunter, 
Superintendent of City Schools, Oakland, Califor- 
nia, Chairman; (2) Retirement Allowances, Philip 
E. Carlson, Principal of Roosevelt High School, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, Chairman; (3) The Leg- 
islative Commission, George D. Strayer, Professor, 
Department of Administration, Teachers’ College, 
New York City, Chairman. 

2. Afternoon Meetings. 

Tuesday and Thursday afternoons will be reserved 
for the meetings of departments, sections, and allied 
associations. All of these divisions of the N. E. A. 
are preparing programs, rich in professional inspira- 
tion and practical suggestion. Every phase of 
educational thought will be represented. The 
programs for these meetings will be prepared by 
the officers of the separate divisions. 


Monday afternoon will be left without formal 
program in order that teachers may be free to 
visit Washington, The many government build- 
ings, public buildings, and places of patriotic interest 
will be open. Booklets giving directions and in- 
structions concerning all these places will be dis- 
tributed to all registered attendants at the con- 
vention. Washington teachers are enthusiastically 
preparing to act as guides for visiting teachers, 
It is advisable that teachers use Monday afternoon 
for just short trips about W. ashington, as delegates 
must meet by states at five o’clock in their State 
Headquarters, and the formal opening session of 
the convention occurs that night. 

Wednesday afternoon will also have no formal 
program. Opportunity will be provided to visit 
public buildings as on Monday. Wednesday aiter- 
noon will be distinguished by the f fact that the 
many national oe located in W ashing- 
ton will hold “‘open house” to the teachers. Con- 
spicuous among these, will be the N. E. A. itself. 
The beautiful home of the N. E. A. at 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, the “Street of the Presidents,” will be 
thrown open throughout the afternoon. the 
workers in each division of the Association building 
will be in attendance to explain their work, answer 
questions, and demonstrate to the teachers the 
service that is carried on in behalf of education by 
means of their membership fees. An attractive 
art _program, giving important data about 






, 


the N. A., will be distributed to teachers who 
Visit jae Association home on that day. 
Other organizations which will have ‘open 


house” on Wednesday, include the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, League of Women Voters, Women’s Uni- 
versity Club, General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, Pan- 
American Union, American Red Cross, National 
Geographic Society, and a long visit of clubs and 
societies. 

For Sunday afternoon, immediately preceding 
the convention week, will be provided a vesper 
service. It will be held on the steps of the Capitol. 
The Marine Band will play and Dr. Montgomery, 
Chaplain of the House of Representatives will 
make the address. 


3. Evening Meetings. 

The formal, general sessions will be held evenings 
and at each one a definite theme will be presentec 
for consideration. 

Sunday, June 29th, the theme will be Mora! and 
Religious Education. It will be discussed by 
speakers, representing the three great faiths of our 
people. 

On Monday night, June 30th, the formal opening 
session will begin with addresses of welcome by 
John J. Tigert, United States Gamimissioner of 
Education, and Frank Ballou, Superintendent. of 
Washington Schools. The theme for the < I 
will be, the Service to Education and the t 
by Teachers’ Associations and will be deste 1 
Olive M. Jones, President of the N. E. A. 

All living past presidents of the N. E. A. nave 
been invited to be guests of honor on the platform 
Monday night. Practically all of them Lice indi- 
cated their intention of being present or of sendi 
greetings. The following are still with us: 

1923, William B. Owen, Illinois 

1922’ Charl O. Williams, Tennessee 
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1921, Fred M. Hunter, California 

192 0, Josephine GC orliss Preston, Washington 

9, George D. Strayer, New York 

8, Mary C. C. Bradford, Colorado 

‘O17. Robert J. Aley, Indiana 

1915, David Starr Jordan, California 

1914, Joseph Swain, Pennsylvania 

1916, David B. Johnson, South Carolina 

1912, Carroll G. Pearse, Wisconsin 

1910, James Y. Joyner, North Carolina 

1903, Charles W. Eliot, Massachusetts 

1900, Oscar T. Corson, Ohio 

1897, Charles R. Skinner, New York 

1895, Nicholas Murray Butler, New York 

1884, Thomas W. Bicknell, Connecticut 

Following the evening sessions on Monday night, 
the teachers of the District of Columbia, Virginia, 
and Maryland, will unite in giving a reception to 
all visiting teachers in honor of these es presi- 
dents and of the present officers of the N. E. A. 

ww evening, July 1st, the work of the 
N. E. A. will be told by representatives of three 
great ¢ Pct mi lassroom teachers, principals, 
and superintendents. This meeting will be held 
under the joint direction of the presidents of thése 
three departments. 

Thursday evening session will have for its theme, 
The Relation of Education to Government. The 
subject will be discussed from the viewpoint of 
Labor, Government, Women’s Organizations, and 
Classroom Teachers, Higher Educative. 

4. Music. 

It is hoped to make music an unusual feature of 
the program. It will be yery varied in character 
and will include many performances by the won- 
derful Government Bands. A chorus of Washing- 


- teachers, unison singing by Washington children 

s leaders of general community singing by the 
pt iy and other special features under the 
direction of a group of Washingtonians. 

A unique feature of the music will be the singing 
of state songs by the delegates of the several states 
and the joining in the singing of these songs by 
other states. It is hoped that a new acquaintance 
will result from friendly rivalry in setting forth the 
claims of these state songs. The claims of Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Delaware, West Virginia, are 
already being pushed. 


5. Patriotic Pilgrimages. 

The closing day of the convenion falls on the 
Fourth of July, thus making a marvelous oppor- 
tunity for the Nation’s teac hers to gather in the 
Nation’s Capital on the Nation’s Birthday to pay 
tribute at the many shrines of the Nation’s history, 
in and about Washington, and give evidence of the 
patriotism of the teacher. After a speech by a 
great American at an early morning session, a ° 
brief period will be allowed for teachers to travel 
toa previously selected place of Patriotic Pilgrimage. 
At noon, in each of these places, brief programs 
will be conducted simultaneously, consisting of 
music, an introduction by a chairman, and an 
address by a prominent speaker. 

The Chairman of the exercises at the Lincoln 
Memorial will be R. E. Williams of Louisville, 
Kentucky, State Director for the N. E. 

It is anticipated that these sinaicaban patri- 
otic programs will make a fitting culmination to 
the week’s — and leave an ineffable impres- 
sion of the relation of teachers to preparation for 
citizenship. 
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BECAUSE of its peculiar qualities, 


dignity and atmosphere of refinement, steel 


increasing in use and popularity. 
Business and social stationery, business and 
personal cards, 
nouncements—all are being produced from 
engraved metal plates—increasing the busi- 
ness and social prestige of all users of this 
style of printing. 
Standard engraving represents the very latest 
methods in this style of reproduction. 
having our own artists and engravers, 
possess that individuality always pleasing to those of refined taste. 
Samples and prices will be furnished promptly on request. 
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WE have a full stock of 
Peabody Semi-Steel and 
American Tubular Steel pupils’ 
desks, Standard teachers’ desks, 
Hyloplate blackboard, crayon, 
erasers and all other items in 
general use in Kentucky schools. 
Check over your needsnow, give 
us your order and let us lay the 
goods aside until such time that 
you wish them shipped. Such an 
arrangement will be helpful to 
all concerned. 


Everything Fay busing 


. promotes dc- 
To Gain—curate service 


and prompt shipment which in- 
sures your requirements, exact- 
ly as ordered, being on hand at 

the beginning of the fall term, 
thus giving you a carefree mind 
over the vacation period. 


N othing You will lose no 


money by early 
To Lose—buuing, since, 
when shipping the goods, we will 
bill them at current prices with 
our regular terms—30 days net. 


You will do well to order now 
and avoid the rush. 


Our new catalog will soon be ready for distribution. 
Write for your copy. 


Central School Supply Company 


Incorporated 


311-313 W. Main Street Louisville, Ky. 














